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A TRIBUTE 

It had been my hope that the introductory words on this page might be 
those of the late Arthur Wesley Dow of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It was his deep interest in fine lettering as one form of art expression and his 
encouragement of my work, together with his willingness to grant me, one of 
his teaching staff, freedom to experiment, which enabled me to develop a way 
of teaching the subject of lettering based on art principles. 

Mr. Dow contended that art should be studied first and then applied. He 
insisted, in spite of great opposition, that skillful drawing was a tool, and not 
an end; and although a necessity, should not be given first place in art schools. 
He developed a “way of thinking about art,” as he expresses it in his book 
“Composition,” emphasizing appreciation rather than representation or copy- 
ing nature. He has said, “ The appreciative power is like faith. It is the 
only guide we have in exploring the uncharted country of art — the heights and 
depths of line, the far-off ranges of tone, the radiant peaks of colour. Our work 
as teachers is to explore this country of beauty and to help others in their 
quest.” 

Mr. Dow was a constant inspiration to his students. He believed that 
art could be taught so that it might be shared by all. To him no one was hope- 
less. His faith in his students, his confidence in their latent ability, his 
sympathetic and kindly interest in their welfare, his willingness to let them 
express their individuality, his delightful sense of humour, his great simplicity 
— these unique qualities made him an inspired and inspiring teacher. 

Sallie B. Tannahill, 



PREFACE 


Since the first edition of this book was published, the interest in the 
art of lettering has continued to increase in this country as well as in Eu- 
rope. There are evidences on all sides of better taste in the designing of 
printed matter, in advertising, bookmaking, magazine covers, letterheads, 
and street signs. Present-day tendencies in art so evident in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and interior decoration are being felt in the arts of 
lettering and typography. There is an increasing sensitivity to art 
quality in general; the ornate is giving way to the more simple and re- 
strained in letter forms, the mediocre and commonplace in letter arrange- 
ment are yielding to the more distinguished and creative expressions. 

But, encouraging as this growth in appreciation is, much more needs 
to be accomplished. Public taste which creates the demand needs to be 
constantly uplifted. Our schools have the opportunity to assist greatly in 
this work by helping children to distinguish between the fine and the 
commonplace in the arts of lettering and typography. 

In revising “P’s and Q’s” I have not changed the first part of the 
book to any extent except to add new illustrations here and there; for the 
fundamentals as outlined in Part I remain the same as when the first 
edition was published. New letter forms have been substituted for the 
old ones in Part 11, and many new examples of posters, monograms, 
Christmas cards, bonk pages, etc., are shown. As many changes have 
taken place in general education, I have rewritten the chapter on “Teach- 
ing Lettering,” hoping that teachers may be helped in planning their work 
in lettering more adequately to fit into the new curriculum. 



It is my hope that this volume will continue to be helpful not only 
to teachers but to those who are interested in lettering as a profession or as 
a hobby, a pleasure to pursue during leisure hours. I also hope that 
printers who are desirous of producing finer work will be inspired. 

I am indebted to my students, colleagues, and other friends who have 
so generously helped in the revision of this book by lending examples of 
their work. 

S. B. T. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The proper use of the P and the Q is design. Well-selected letters, 
drawn with force and quality, arranged in good proportion, tone, and colour, 
and grouped in a sign, a poster, a card, or a letterhead, may be as fine and 
as complete a design as is a costume, a textile, a plate, a chair, or a build- 
ing. The symbols of our alphabet are fixed; an A must always be an A, 
a P can never be a Q, but the power to use these letters, to vary them, and 
to arrange them is unlimited. The problem of the designer is to know 
how to do this in a fine way. 

Technical skill may produce legible letters, clean-cut, true to type; 
but it requires the eye of a designer to see the possibilities of grouping let- 
ters artistically and to feel the fascination of juggling them. This does 
not mean the use of queer “arty” letters, bow-legged and out of joint. 
Good taste must be shown in choosing types of letters, but even more in 
placing letter with letter and line with line. Text-books abound which 
deal with the individual letter, but few help the designer to make fine and 
unusual combinations of letters. What good is a well-drawn letter in a 
poor setting ? 

Accurate drawing and technique have often been mistaken for art. 
The ability to draw the human figure in its true proportions does not al- 
ways include as well a knowledge of the proper use of that drawing in a 
poster. The Gothic sculptor knew the human figure, and being a designer 
also, understood the adaptation of the form to its particular use and place. 
He did not hesitate to simplify the lines, restrain the form, change the 
proportions that the result might be in harmony with the big lines and 
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the dominating idea of the cathedral. Nor does this mean that truthful 
drawing is never art; it may be, provided it expresses quality, freedom, 
character, and strength. 

A knowledge of the use of clay, of glazes, and of the potter’s wheel may 
enable a man to produce strong, water-tight pottery; but unless he feels 
fine line, form, and colour his pots cannot be classed as works of art. He 
may own a piece of Chinese pottery of the Ming dynasty, the finest ever 
made, but he may be blind to its beauty. His hand is trained, not his 
appreciative powers. Unless a man knows how to make good pottery 
he should be restrained from imposing his wares upon helpless people, un- 
trained in art. It requires no more time or expense to produce a good 
shape than a poor one. 

And so with lettering — the public is afflicted with floods of newspapers, 
magazines, books, advertisements, posters, car signs, Christmas cards, the 
work of artisans who have skill without taste. There is no form of expres- 
sion so universal as is the use of letters; they must be before the eye every 
day and every hour ; humanity cannot do without them. How improved 
would our cities be if our advertisements and signs were good to look upon ! 
What can be done to improve them ? If it were more generally under- 
stood that art is not a fad for the few but something that enters into the 
details of our daily living, more progress would be made. 

Fortunately some have awakened to this great need for a sense of de- 
sign. On many sides we see improvement, but the work to be accomplish- 
ed is vast. It takes time and application to realize that design is not 
something learned from books, nor does it feed on another’s ability. It 
is a development from within, a part of our very nature, a possession, a 
point of view. It is not an intellectual process of reasoning about things, 
but a feeling and a knowing of fine things in our environment, of qualities, 
shapes, lines, proportions, rhythms, textures, colours, and an ability to use 
this sense in every-day living. 



In the field of lettering it is useless to attempt to accomplish good re- 
sults without a sense of design. P’s and Q’s, for example, are fairly simple 
in themselves, but when they get together their behaviour is quite different. 
Z’s and V’s and W’s cut up all kinds of capers when put together. Let- 
ters are quite human, after all; some are easy to work with and some are 
not. Like a crowd, they do not always want to pull together. Some one 
is needed to point the way. 

After having played with these eccentric characters the author has 
come to certain conclusions concerning their treatment which are here set 
forth in a simple way for the beginner, for the professional who wants to 
do better work, and for the teacher who wishes to make fine lettering 
more generally appreciated in the schools. 

In the first part of this volume certain art principles are discussed, 
accompanied by exercises which are intended to make the ideas more 
clearly understood. These exercises are not formula; to be followed 
blindly. Professor Erskine of Columbia University has said : “The use of 
a formula stultifies the brain.” If there is anything a designer needs to 
beware of, it is mental laziness, a willingness to use the thinking of others. 

Exercises outlined in this book are planned to help in discovering new 
arrangements and to open up ideas. New things should be attempted. 
Many persons to-day are poor in ideas as well as in wealth because of 
lazy minds and folded hands. There are riches in unexplored regions. All 
that is necessary is to get started. If one has been in a rut, momentum 
will do much toward getting one out of it. 

The second section of this book is given over to the description of the 
use of tools and their influence on letters. Various kinds of A’s, B’s, and 
C’s are shown, demonstrating the wealth of styles from which the designer 
may choose or develop letters of his own. 

The third part shows the practical use of letters in some of the com- 
moner problems of design. The desire of the author is to help the designer 
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to see the relation of letter to letter, paragraph to paragraph, the effect of 
white space, and the relation of picture or ornament to letters. 

Part four describes the processes of engraving and printing linoleum 
blocks — a simple method of reproduction especially suitable for cards, 
bookplates, posters, illustrations, and other lettering problems. 

The teaching of lettering, the planning of a course of lessons based 
on art principles and ideals in teaching creative art work are discussed 
in part five. 

Lettering, like all other phases of art expression except drawing, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, has been generally looked down upon by artists in this 
country. They are beginning, however, to follow the example of many 
countries in Europe and Asia by realizing that to design an announcement, 
a book-cover, or a poster is by no means outside the province of art. In 
China the art of writing was the forerunner of the art of painting. Writ- 
ing and painting were placed side by side in exhibitions; a good calligraphist 
was as much an artist as was a painter. The letters of our alphabet may 
not lend themselves to purposes of decoration as readily as do the Arabic 
script and the Chinese characters, but much can be done to make our 
lettering more beautiful, and it is the author’s wish to call attention to this 
neglected and wide field of letter composition. 
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PART I 


LETTERS AND THEIR ARRANGEMENT 
FUNDAMENTAL ART REQUIREMENTS 

Chapter I 

Simple Letter Forms 

The use of the simplest type of letter and tool is urged in the first 
chapter of this book. The study of the more complex styles is post- 
poned until Part 11. 

Letters with swash, seriph, and flourish are too difficult for the be- 
ginner, untrained in the simple relationships and fundamental principles 
of letter arrangement. Pretty strokes and “ curly-q’s ” cannot make up 
for the sins of commonplace line and grouping. Don’t be in a hurry with 
the cart; the horse needs your attention first. 

Capital letters are less complicated than are lower case, because of 
the ascending and descending strokes of the latter. For this reason our 
first concern will be for the capital in its simplest shapes. 

In analyzing the skeleton form of our alphabet some letters are found 
to be made entirely of straight lines asAEFHIKLMN 
T V W X Y Z; others are made of curved lines or a combination 
of curved and straight lines asBCDGJOPQRSU. 
A more detailed analysis of the straight line letters of the alphabet is shown 
in figure i. Here only certain considerations of construction are noted. 
The curved line letters are analyzed in figure 2. 

Aside from this division of the alphabet into straight line letters and 



STRAIGHTLINELETTERS AEFHlKLMNTVXyZ«» 

IN A.E.F.H, CONSIDER PLACING OF HORIZONTAL UNES AAAE 

EFFHH - AVOID EXAGGERATIONS.SUCH AS AAcnr 

IN AEF.HIT CONSIDER LENGTH OF HORIZONTAL UNES AND THEIR 

RELATION TO HEIGHT OF LETTER EEEFFTT 

IN A VcONSIDER ANGLES MADE BY OBLIQUE LINES 

KAA.NWX.YZ CONSIDER ANGLES AAADE BY OBUQUE LI NES AND 

THEIR PLACING WITHINTHELETTERS MMMNKKWY 

Fig. I 


AVOID 

AAA. 


m 

AVOID f\ 


IN 


CURVED LINE LETTERS BCDGJOPQR5U 

IN CDG.O.Q CONSIOERaUALITY OF CURVE AND ITS RELATION TD 
A CIRCLE, c.cc .NOT GCDD NOT PGG NOT C" 
IN B.RR.5 . CONSIDER RELATION OF UPPER TO LOWER PARTS OF 
LETTERS. ALSO LINE QUALITY. B.B . NOT b.B-PP notP* 

RRRR NOT DRS.S^otSS 


Fig. 2 


curved, it is helpful for the designer to think of the alphabet as letters 
which let in light, or open letters, such as C D G O Q, and those 
which darken or tend to close, such as B H R K E (figure 3). The 
horizontal and the diagonal strokes in the latter produce a letter which 
appears dark when arranged with the open or light letters. The combi- 
nation of so-called “dark and light letters” in words is discussed in the 
next chapter. 
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To draw letters even in their simplest forms, it is imperative to 
understand and feel good proportion and fine quality of line. Proportion 
is the due relation of one thing to another or of one part to another part 
of the same thing. How to determine due relationships has been a matter 
of much controversy. To assume that a space 5" by 7" is always in 
good proportion is taking a great deal for granted. Considered as a unit 
of space separated from other shapes it does seem to satisfy the eye. It 
pulls neither one way nor the other too violently. It gives a feeling of 
sufficient variety to prevent monotony. A space 5" by 7" seldom exists 
alone, however. To be in good proportion it must be fitting in size and 
shape to its surroundings. 

No definite rule for securing good proportion can be given. Many 
people believe there can be, however, and some wish there could be. Too 
much of the unexpected enters into this problem of fine relationship of 
sizes. The sense of proportion cannot be developed through mathematics. 
It is a matter of good judgment. It is brought about by the study of 
fine things and an unceasing effort to feel and determine relationships of 
lines and forms. It is an ability to choose the right size for the right 
space, the fitting form for the particular place. 

In letters, the relation of height to width, the weight of the form in 
comparison to its size, the placing of the waist-line and the hips are all 
matters of good proportion. The relations of one size letter to another 
and the fitness of styles are discussed later on. 

A well proportioned letter may be drawn either mechanically or free- 
hand. In figure 4 the letter G is shown drawn first with ruler and compass, 
and beside it the same letter drawn freehand. In the mechanically drawn 


LETTERS WHICH LET IN LIGHT-OPEN LETTERS /S/S/S/. Pi O 

B.E,H KMN,R.5,WX,Z LETTERS WHICH DARKEN.OR CLOSE 

Fig. 3 
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letter the execution is perfect, there are naturally no accidental deviations 
from a pure curve, the segment of a circle, and because the proportions 

are good the result is pleasing. In the freely 

G drawn letter, however, there is the more 
personal touch and minute irregularities, 
the results of a controlled mind and hand. 
It requires much greater sensitivity to aesthe- 
tic values to draw the freer way, and this 
4 method is in the long run the artist’s way 

of working. 

The maker of pottery carefully and feelingly moulds the form. Each 
minute turn of the line is of great importance. His chief concern is to 
produce a shape worthy of an artist. Restraint and good taste are needed 
to choose the best lines and to reject the poor ones. And so it is with the 
builder of letters— he must as carefully choose and mould the form. 

Lines characteristic of Japanese, Alaskan, and Mexican design are 
shown in figure 5 . In these illustrations are seen fine examples of 
straight and curved lines. Lines of restraint and beauty are often found 
in nature, in the shore line, the wave, the stem of a flower. Strong, 
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ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 

PQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijkimnopqrfstuvwxyz 

Fig. 6 

From “Modern Lettering” 


powerful lines are seen in iron work. The character of the line is depen- 
dent on the material used. 

For the letter designer, a study of Chinese and Japanese characters 
drawn with a brush is well worth while. Great power is seen in a brush 
stroke, which has been defined as “light as fleeting clouds and as forceful 
as a startled snake.” Free brush letters of great beauty and fine quality 
may also be found in the Arabic script. 

In figure 6 is given the simple skeleton form of capital and lower case 
letters. Slight variations in proportions and style are shown. It would 
be well for the beginner to experiment with simple changes in these charac- 
teristic forms. To become familiar with the main features of the simplest 
kind of letter form is good preparation for the next step, or the use of more 
complex characters. 
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Chapter II 

Grouping Letters to Form Words 

A LETTER seldom exists alone. The word is the unit in letter design. 
Study of fine alphabets and ability to draw them and the use of good fonts 
of type do not always result in a pleasing word arrangement. Putting 
letters together in a hit-or-miss fashion, simply to spell words, will not do — 
spelling and fine lettering are far from being identical processes. A 
designer of fine lettering must consider the pranks which P’s and Q’s play 
when put together, the pull and the push of L’s and E’s, before wasting 
time in repeating poorly arranged words in sentences, paragraphs, or signs. 
In a word group the following points need to be considered: 

1. The letters themselves. 

2. The spaces between the letters. 

3. The rhythm produced by the repetition of letters. 

4. Optical illusions. 

5. Silhouette. 

The mistake is often made of spacing letters mechanically, as in 
Fig. 7(a). The distances i, 2, 3, 4 along the lower line have been measured 
exactly, but what has happened to the spaces between the letters? These 
areas a, b, c, d vary a great deal. (See figure 7.) The one who uses 
this mechanical method of measuring thinks he is arranging a word in even 
spacing. The appearance, however, not the accurate measurement, 
should be the important thing. 

And if the mechanically inclined person continues to depend on a ruler 
for determining spaces between words, he will not grow. The eye must be 
trained in appreciation while the hand is acquiring skill. Otherwise a sense 
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LI’LAC LI ’LAC 


I X d 


Fig. 7 


3 6 7 
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of design, of proportions, and of fine relationships will never be developed. 
Indeed, one who uses mechanical tools constantly may find it difficult to 
detect a straight line by the eye. If his tools are near he can measure 
it, but see it or feel it with the naked eye he cannot. Mere mechanics and 
art are widely separated. 

Let some one possessed of good taste, one who feels spaces without 
measuring them, arrange the word “lilac” so as to produce an even effect 
of areas between the letters, and the result will be quite different. In 
this case the areas e, f, g, h are about the same, though 5, 6, 7, 8 differ. 
The result is an evenly spaced word (figure 7). 

There is really no mechanical way of measuring spaces between letters; 
the unexpected happens — an optical illusion enters in. We are all fam- 
iliar with the trick of adding diagonals pointing outward and inward at 
the ends of lines of equal length. 

(See figure 8.) “ i ” seems longer 

than “j,” but they measure the 
same. In “i” the eye extends p,c g 

and in “ j ” contracts the line. Also 

it is a well-known fact that a line placed in the middle of a space will 
always seem lower than the middle. (See figure 8.) The line in “k” 
seems below the middle of the square and in “l,” though placed above 
the middle, appears centred. These phenomena are common in our every- 
day experience. The letter designer often overlooks this fact of things 
seeming to be what they are not. The middle cross arm of an H may 
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measure halfway between the ends of the letter, but may appear to be be- 
low the middle. In figure 1 1 the distances between L and I may measure 
the same as I - L, but to all appearances the space I - L is greater. Y and 
T seem closer together than do J and T, but they are not according to 
measurement. 

Play with straight line letters in words and see what happens. In 
figure 9 is shown the development of words from a row of evenly spaced 

,T..rr .... vertical Hoes. In “Hittite” and 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 H ITT ITE llll■~~'^LIFT , _ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1- H Ea ^ uniform effect of spac- 

Pjq g ing between the letters is main- 

tained. In “lift,” however, the 
area between I and F seems larger; in “heel” the space between H and E 
seems greater. We conclude that in words of straight line letters a uni- 
form spacing of the vertical strokes does not always result in the appear- 
ance of even spacing between letters. Experiment with this problem is 
profitable and entertaining. 

Straight line letters always seem closer together than the curved. 
When curved and straight line letters occur in the same word the straight 
letters usually appear crowded. This difficulty can be avoided if one is 
looking at the area of space and not at the rule measurement. (See fig- 
ure 10.) In “hit, hot, hook” the spaces a, b, c were planned to be equal; 
in order to appear so H and 0 had to get closer than H and I, and O and 


l-iT HOT HODK 


Fig. io 


LI L- YT • J T • HIB • VmJ • EX • C5 
EXHIBITION ETHICS ■ EXHIBITION ETHICS 


Fig. n 
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MICHIGAN • PROMENADE i COFFEE 
SONGS • MOTOR • CANDLE 1 OGEE 

A 0 

Fig. 12 

O still closer. Any group of parallel lines, whether vertical or diagonal, 
“hib” or “yaw,” occurring with more open combinations such as “ex” or 
“cs” makes trouble when you are working for good spacing. In “exhibi- 
tion,” for instance, “ex” is apt to appear more open than “hibit” which 
tends to close up. (See a, figure ii.) It is necessary to watch the groups 
of letters in words in order to produce even spacing. 

Even spacing may be monotonous; therefore an open and closed effect 
of spacing is often more desirable. (See a, figure 12). The designer 
should thoroughly understand combining open and closed letters, however, 
so as to produce good results. An unbalanced appearance is produced in 
“coffee” or in “ogee” when the open letters are exaggerated. These 
words may be satisfactory if used with other words, but appearing alone 
the contrast of open and closed is too great. (See b, figure 12.) 

It is helpful as an experiment in word formation to run through a 
long list of words and deliberately exaggerate the open letters, and close 
up the others. Some words balance but many do not. It is fun, while 
also serving to illustrate the relation of lettering to design, to reduce the 
effect of open and closed spacing to abstract pattern. (See figure 13.) 

BL0550M • TOOT imniTT — M IT- N IT 

AtMA-ZSHS I!IS2?^T!2i/TI2y 

(OllEGE • lOIIIOI 


Fig. 13 
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In repeating letters to form words, rhythm similar to that found in 
border designs occurs. Sometimes it is martial, as in walking or march- 
ing. The rhythm produced by curved line or slanting letters may be 
compared to that felt in skating or dancing or in watching the waves 

l-n-RT ©TTG Ak /Sc O:E) TE1L£ 
■R CR bM A ae THM /M) 

Fig. 14 

HEN-mi! GooD-ffliro My-as 

Fig. 15 

play on the shore. (See figure 13.) Note the effect of reducing these 
abstract borders to word forms. 

Sometimes it seems desirable in economizing space in words to link 
letters. Many such combinations of letters are satisfactory, but good 
taste must be shown in using them. (See figure 14.) 

Most of the points heretofore considered in word formation have been 
within the word. A word as a unit, however, has a definite outline or shape. 
It appears as a dark space on light or a light space on dark; it has a silhou- 
ette. The silhouettes of words made with lower case letters are more com- 
plicated and more difficult to arrange in design. (See figure 15.) 

Simply thinking about the foregoing suggestions in grouping letters 
in words is not enough; much practice is needed to impress these facts 
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upon the mind. Good results in design of any kind cannot be obtained 
by merely theorizing. Several exercises, therefore, have been planned 
to provide methods of practising. Before they are taken up, however, it 
might be well to discuss the materials best suited for this work. 

They are : 

1. A round-nibbed pen, producing a line of uniform width, which 
differs from a reed or steel pen making a line varying in width. 
(See figure 37.) These round-nibbed pens come in different sizes 
and are made by several pen manufacturers. A medium-sized pen 
is good for beginners because less control is needed than in using 
a fine pen. The pen is easily wielded and does not require so 
much skill in handling as does a brush. However, if a pen of this 
kind cannot be obtained, a clipped brush or a piece of blunt 
charcoal may be substituted; in fact, any implement which will 
give a line of uniform width. 

2. Squared or plotting paper, which is good for practice sheets be- 
cause the surface is smooth, and the light blue lines are a help 
for the beginner in keeping the letters straight. Having the lines 
ruled saves much time at first. 

3 . T racing paper or good quality typewriter paper which may be laid 
over the first drawing on squared paper and the letters be re- 
drawn and thus improved. 
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4> Black drawing ink. Ground ink is more satisfactory than bottled 
ink. Ink sticks and stones on which the ink is ground are sold 
at most dealers’ in Chinese or Japanese supplies. 

In practice work a right attitude of mind should be maintained. 
Careless motion of the hand with thought elsewhere achieves nothing. It 
is necessary to be “wholly” present both physically and mentally. It is 
well to make up your mind that although you are merely trying things 
out you will make your work look as well as possible and will keep every 
sheet. It is helpful to make a portfolio and keep the practice sheets to- 
gether, numbering them. Then, as you progress, you can look back and see 
what you have accomplished. On the other hand, if you expect to throw 
away your try-outs, your attitude toward your work will be quite different 
and may lead to bad habits. The forming of habits of freedom, direct- 
ness, and style is most essential. 
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Words and numbers in spaces, freely drawn 
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(A) Problems to be worked out: 

1. Write a list of words in even and in open-closed spacing. Use 
simple capitals. Draw directly with pen on squared paper — 
no preliminary drawing. 

2. Write a list of words as above using lower case letters. 

3. Write several combinations of numbers. 

4. Select a few of the best from i, 2, and 3. Arrange these in rec- 
tangles of varying proportions. Simple borders may be added 
to these. Study carefully the proportion of word to space around 
it. 

Figure 6 shows simple upper and lower case letter forms suitable for 
these exercises. 

(B) Suggested illustrative material for study: 

1. Good spacing and rhythm in words — capital and lower case let- 
ters and numbers, selected from ancient and modern manuscripts, 
also students’ work, house and street numbers, cornerstones,’ 
and tombstones. 

2. Rhythm in design — borders showing repetition of straight lines, 
also borders showing flowing and curved lines. 

3. Good proportion in space division as shown in furniture, panels, 
and doorways. 

4. Good proportion as shown in words or numbers arranged in a space. 
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Chapter III 

Words of the Same Size in Mass 


The grouping of words in paragraphs, like the repetition of any lines 


at regular intervals over a surface, 



Fig. 17 


results in tone. A good book page 
where the type has been set care- 
fully by hand shows this. (See 
figures 77 and 78.) When viewed 
at a distance, a gray mass of letter 
space appears against the white 
background of margins. A mass 
of printing reduced to flat tone is 
shown in figure 17. A light tone 
is the result of repeating letters 
made with thin lines or placed far 
apart.' Note in figure 18 the dif- 


ference in depth of grayness produced by arranging letters of varying 


weight and at different intervals. 


In textiles, such as calico prints and silks, where the design is made 
by repeating lines, this same idea of tone is evident. A flat tone is the out- 
come of a repetition of lines over the surface at equal intervals, and an 
open and closed or dark and light effect is produced by grouping some 
lines closer together than others. In the problem of repeating letters in 
a mass of writing, either the effect of flat tone or of broken tone in spots 
of dark and light may be secured. As in textile designing these effects 
result either from repeating letters in even spacing or in opening up some 
letter spaces and in closing others. In this way light spots vibrate 
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through the gray mass. A stripe effect, 
also, as seen in textiles may be obtained in 
a mass of lettering by arranging the letters 
in bands and at greater intervals than in a 
mass effect. (See figure 19.) 

Before proceeding to the more difficult 
problem of repeating words in paragraph 
form, it would be well to experiment with 
one word in order to feel tone and to see the 
possibilities of simple ways of handling tone. 

Every letter designer and typesetter 
should understand the use of tone. Some- 
times the handling of this element is a conscious process. More often, 
unfortunately, tone feeling is not understood and it becomes a hit-or- 
miss process. Many offenses are therefore committed. A study of tone 
difference in painting, in' prints, and in design where the spaces are 
flat, as in Japanese prints and in the work of Jules Guerin, would be 
most helpful and inspiring to the designer of fine lettering. Actual ex- 
perience in painting flat tones of grays — light, medium, and dark — or work- 
ing with cut paper, and in endeavouring to feel the proper relation and dis- 
tribution of these tones in a design or picture would be of great benefit 
to one who is working with letters. Copying fine examples of tone in 
design and in pictures is another way of increasing the appreciation of 
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this most important element of art expression. In 
letter arrangement, the tone effect has been sadly 
overlooked by many designers, and its neglect in plan- 
ning posters, cards, pages, and announcements is the 
cause of much of the poor work being produced daily. 

A page set in type by a printer who rtzWy feels 
tone and is industrious and patient in working to se- 
cure it, is quite a different sheet from that produced by 
the hand of a typesetter intent merely upon making 
legible reading matter. Accidental snake-like open- 
ings of light have a trick of appearing in a poorly set page. These rivers 
of light trickle through the gray mass and spoil the desired flat tone 
effect. 

White spaces deliberately planned to break up a solid gray mass 

are often desirable and pleasing. (See figure 20.) But this is quite 

different from accidental light spots in a mass of text. An artist knows 

when, where, and how to utilize these light spots. He does not allow 

either the letters or the background spaces to do what they wish. He 

is the master and they are the tools. , , ... , 

.... , , uyhjatoaeverthxru?;scu^truje,>o>ff 

Aside irom tone, another element — — 

enters into the problem of repeating org Kcmestr 

letters in mass. This is rhythm. In u^kolsaever are 

surface patterns where curved lines urkoJbower tkln. 
are used, a certain pull or swing is 
evident, the result of the lines’ play- 
ing upon one another. So in mass 
lettering or writing, the tail of the “y ” 
or “g,” the bend of the “f,” the slant 
of the “d” or “s” may emphasize a 
particular movement. If too much 
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of this is produced the effect is bad, how- 
ever. The designer’s problem is to bring 
about a harmoniously balanced rhythm. 
In figures 21 and 22 are shown masses of 
lettering in which one letter only is exagge- 
rated in its movement. In these cases the 
rhythm is satisfactory. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in an effort to produce rhythm in 
letters, the designer swings all the life and 
individuality out of the characters. This 
sort of thing is commonplace and entirely 
lacking in any art quality. Unfortunately, 
there is a large applauding audience for 
this breezy, bowlegged lettering. No one 
having even a slight appreciation of good 
line and rhythm would perpetrate such 
atrocities. It is certainly evident that the 
designer of lettering needs to study fine 
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examples of tone and rhythm outside the field of lettering as well as 


within it to help him do good work. 


THE EXERCISES 

(Use materials the same as in Chapter II : round-nibbed pen, squared 
paper, tracing paper, black drawing ink.) 

(a) Problems to be worked out: 

I. Repeat one word several times to form a block (capitals). 

(a) In even spacing. 

(b) In open-closed spacing. 

(c) Produce the same effect of even and open-closed spacing 
in abstract pattern. (See figure 24.) 
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Fig. 23 

Pattern in dark and light, the result of repeating words in open and closed spacing 

2 . Write a paragraph of about fifty words (capitals) in block form, 
in a square or rectangular space. 

(a) In even spacing producing flat tone. 

(b) In open-closed spacing intentionally letting in light spots. 

3. Write a paragraph in lower case and capital letters. 

4. Copy a page of writing, one that is a fine example of flat tone. 
Keep in mind: 

(a) Relation of whole mass (size, shape, and tone) to surround- 
ing white space or margins. 

(b) Block form, square or rectangular space. In working for 
a block effect it is easy to obtain a straight edge on the 
left, but because of the syllabic division of words the right 
edge is a more difficult problem. It is sometimes impossible 
without the use of line fillers (little designs to fill the lines) 
to avoid irregularities on the right edge. (See figure 21.) 
If it is not desirable to use these, a more balanced effect 
may result by letting some of the irregularities occur on the 
left edge of the block. In this way we will avoid having one 
severely straight edge and one quite ragged edge. 
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(c) Within the mass: 

(1) Spaces between {a) letters, {b) words, (c) lines. 

(2) Rhythm. 

(b) Suggested illustrative material for study: 

1. Line repetition, tone, and rhythm as seen in iron work, Indian 
pottery, Costa Rican pottery, embroidery, batik, wood-cuts. 
Gothic doorways, calico patterns, paddles of the South Sea 
Islanders. 

2. Flat tone as seen in Japanese prints, and in the work of Jules 
Guerin and others. 




Chapter IV 

Words of Different Sizes in Mass 

To arrange words of different sizes well requires on the part of the 
letterer an understanding of design elements. 

Letters are continually being treated as if legibility were the only aim. 
Naturally the purpose of lettering is to give information, but is it necessary 
to sacrifice all art quality for the sake of this one attribute? If words and 
groups of words are seen as masses of lines and tone, much better results 
are obtained. The designer realizes that an announcement must be not 
only clear and readable but must be attractive. The arrangement or 
layout of an announcement, advertisement, or sign is as much a design 
problem as is a textile, a chair, or a building. The masses of letters 
varying in size must be well related. 

In this kind of work, as in other design problems, the letterer should 
not depend upon ready-made receipts for results. If he will begin to feel 
sizes and ^apes and their relationship to each other, and keep trying, he 
will develop within himself an ability to create. He will face each new 
problem as its master. He will attack it as if it were the first, even though 
he may have worked out a hundred similar ones. He will enjoy his work 
because it will ever be fresh. 

Most designers of letters and writers on 
this subject neglect this principle of letter ar- 
rangement in their enthusiasm over learning 
the formation of individual letters. Much 
time and energy are spent in acquiring the 
Fig. 25 tools, the making of the letters. While this 
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long process is being accomplished, the imagination, most precious pos- 
session of all, has little play. 

To use letters in a fine way requires clear, free thinking, unhampered 
by too many rules. To create with letters, as with other forms in design, 


we need to feel unbounded possibilities 
and understand our power to employ them. 
“We lie in the lap of immense intelligence 
which makes us receivers of its truth and 
organs of its activity,” Emerson has said. 
With an unlimited sense of mastery the 



designer should attack his creative prob- 
lems. 

The following questions from the 
point of view of design should be care- 



Fig. 26 


fully considered in arranging letters for an announcement or a sign: 


I. The massing and the proportion of the varying groups of letter 


sizes. 

2. Emphasis on the important parts. 

3. Tone difference brought about by contrasting heavy and light 

weight letters. 

4. The silhouette of the whole lettered space against the background. 

A number of suggestive sketches for massing words in an announce- 
ment are showm in figure 26. Much depends on the shape and the size of 
the masses of lettering and their relation to each other. The simplest kind 
of arrangement is the use of squared or rectangular spaces. This task, 
however, is not so easy as it looks, for it takes a keen sense of proportion 
and nice feeling to juggle these sizes so that they will form a harmonious 
whole. As a rule it looks better to have the spaces between the groups of 
lettered masses smaller than the white spaces between them and surround- 
ing the whole group. The smaller spaces should always be held together 
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A B 

Fig. 27 

Pen exercises showing an effect of dark and light. A, one size pen. B, two 

sizes of pens 

in some way. A simple but usual method is to arrange them so that the 
outer edges are on a straight line. The use of triangular, circular, or 
elliptical spaces covered with letters is sometimes desirable. Whatever 
the kind or the size of shape used, the unity and the balance of the whole 
design should be kept foremost in mind. (See figure 26.) 

Proportion, or the relation of the sizes of letters, is most important 
in designing a sign or an announcement. Sometimes very tall letters are 
used with squatty ones. No matter how well drawn these may be, if 
they are not related, if they do not pull together, all fine drawing and 
correct style of letter form are lost. Too much thought and interest can- 
not be given to t\it fitting of sizes! First get the sizes right; then work up 
the details later. It is a calamity, to say nothing of the time wasted, to 
labour over details in a poorly conceived design. 

Slight variation in sizes without sufficient contrast is not effective. 
Emphasis on the important word or group of words is the same idea as 
domination in design in general. A successful design for a plate, a textile. 
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Fig. 28 

Designed by Ted Sandler 

a costume, or an interior, should have some dominating line or mass or 
point of interest. 

Emphasis by contrast of size in lettering is most important. There 
is usually a leading idea to be given first place. The designer must 
know how to do this effectively, also with good taste. If the con- 
trast is too great the effect is as unpleasant as that experienced from 
seeing a very tall woman accompanied by a wee man. The decision as 
to the size must come from a sense of proportion. There can be no 
definite rule. 

Sometimes variety and contrast in sizes of letters are lost because of 
poor arrangement. The melting off of sizes is not usually good. A sim- 
ilar idea is seen in that cleverly worded ad- 
vertisement “Going, Going, Gone” — a grad- 
ual disappearance of the covering of the scalp. 

Emphasis is not obtainable in the gradual 
decrease in the size of letters. The smaller 
letters should be placed next to the larger to 
result in emphasis. 

Simplicity in arrangement should be 
sought after. Often a sign is ineffective be- 
cause too many letter sizes and styles have 
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been used. Usually it is well to limit yourself 
to two or three sizes in a simple announcement 
or sign. 

When heavy letters are used in contrast to 
thinner ones a tone difference is the result. 
This element of tone is often neglected by 
letter designers. It is as important, however, 
in letter arrangement as it is in a landscape 
painting or artistic production of any kind. 
Figure 30 shows not only the tone effect 
but also the silhouette of the whole as against the white space. The 
edges of the silhouette produced by the long and the short lines of 
lettering should be carefully studied. Often too many varying lines are 
used. The designer ought to know how to lengthen some lines and 
shorten others to produce a good effect. This forcing of space is danger- 
ous, however. Great care should be exercised to maintain a uniform effect 
of spacing between letters and words in masses of lettering. Small orna- 
ments of the height of letters can be used to lengthen the lines. (See fig. 83.) 



In following up the exercises in this chapter it might be well to use a 
much larger pen than used for the former exercises, or a brush clipped at 
the point. Simple capitals, similar to those used in the foregoing pages, 
may be used. The author believes in the use of simple capital letters for 
the beginner until the latter has grasped the fundamental principles al- 
ready outlined in Part I of this book. However, if the student is weary of 
this simple type, he will find as substitutes, examples of various letters and 
suggestions as to tools in Part II. Letters made with a flat nibbed pen 
are shown there. 
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THE EXERCISES 


(a) Problems to be worked out. 

1. Preliminary exercises. 

Reduce to silhouette and tone form several fine examples ot 
arrangement of letters of different sizes, such as title pages, 
announcements, or signs. (Flat tone or tone produced by pen 
strokes of differing width). (See figures 27 and 30.) 

2. Make a design for a sign, an announcement or cover. (Simple 

capital letters or capitals and lower case combined. Use simple 
ornament). 



Fm. 31 Fig. 32 


Designed by Eugenia Redka Designed by Pauline Blake 
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As a first step, plan roughly in charcoal three arrangements 
considering: proportion, emphasis, tone difference, silhouette, 
relation of ornament to letters, and margins. 

As the next step select the best of the tryouts and redraw it 
more carefully. Transfer it to gray paper. Paint in black 
and red, considering the placing of the red to advantage, for 
emphasis or for ornament. Avoid scattering red aimlessly. 

(b) Suggested illustrative material for study: 

1. In ceramics, textiles, and architecture, study dominance in 

size of mass, treatment of edges, silhouette, tone. 

2. In lettering, study fine arrangement of spaces, good proportion 

of letter sizes, emphasis, silhouette, tone. 

3. Compare i and 2. 
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PART II 

TOOLS AND TYPES OF LETTERS 


Chapter V 

Tools and Types of Letters 

Tools which have been used for making letters throughout the cen- 
turies are the chisel, the stylus, the pen, and the brush. The stylus and 
the reed pen were used as early as the 15th century B. C. The tools in 
general use to-day are pens (quill, reed, wood, and steel) and brushes. 

That the style of a letter is dependent on the kind of tool used is a well- 
known fact. Indeed the word “ style” is derived from the Latin “stylus,” 
meaning a sharp-pointed instrument used to scratch letters on a waxen 
tablet. Letters written with this tool were drawn more freely than were 
the capital letters cut in stone or those drawn with a reed pen. As a result 
of the use of the stylus the character of the capital letters changed. Some 
of the strokes were elongated with a flourish, and in drawing letters more 
rapidly one stroke merged into another stroke. This so-called cursive 
writing, or running hand, was the beginning of the 
development of lower case letters. (See figure 
33, development of lower case from capitals.) 

To show the influence of the tool on the character 
of the letter, examples are shown in figure 36 of 
letters made with chisel, steef^ pen, and brush. 

It is not within the scope of this book to enter into that most inter- 
esting subject, the story of the alphabet, nor to describe the growth from 
earliest times to the present, of the various forms of writing. It will 
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suffice to show the family tree of the letter A and its supposed descent 
from the Egyptian pictograph (figure 34). This subject, the historical 
development of our letters, has been thoroughly handled in the many 
volumes already published. (See bibliography). 

All letters in use to-day may be classified as follows: 

1. Letters drawn directly with the tool (pen or brush). 

2. Letters built up — outlined and filled in (pen or brush). 

In the first class we find letters whose style and 

quality of line are dependent largely on the kind of tool 
used. If the tool makes a line of even width for vertical 
and horizontal strokes, the result is a letter with no varia- 
tion of thicks and thins. (See figure 37.) Among the 
tools of this character are pens made of cork, wood, glass, 
and steel. They are usually rounded at the end and are 
34 called round-nibbed pens. There are steel pens of this 
kind on the market now made with fillers (reservoirs for a few drops of 
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A, Round brush. 

B, The same flattened 

C, Flat brush. 


A, Made with chisel. 

B, Drawn with flat brush. 

C, Drawn with flat steel pen. 
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ink) which vary in size. (See Ca_ - 1 -■ i , 1 

A, figure 37.) This is one of MiHijlttOIlA 

d,e simplest tools to use and LfTIER^ WITM 

IS recommended for the ex- n m _ 

ercises outlined in Chapters 

A pen shaped with a flat Jrcrujeausxi l/erv^yrln 
nib (see fipre 37) makes a J . 

letter the lines of which vary ^ ULI VL LL.I 

in thickness according to the .j, _ V — ^ 

width of the nib. The ac- 
cepted distribution or thicks ^ 

and thins in letters used gen- Cf ..>■ I i ^1 

erally to-day is the result of ^^RuijIWOfUktllli^Oll^ 

the drawing of letters origin- 

ally with the flat pen. The ^ 

way a pen is held; that is, ^ n • i 

Letters made directly with a flat pen also letters 
Straight (parallel with the built up with small pen 

line of writing) or slanted 

makes a difference in the character and style of the letter. (Figure 37.) 

Sometimes it is advisable to use two pens in drawing letters. Some 
parts of the letter may be drawn with a wide-nibbed pen, other parts with 
a narrower pen. (See figure 38, the word “chunky.”) In this way, a 
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Built up letters designed by F. G. Cooper 
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Letters made directly with a flat pen also letters 
built up with small pen 
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Fig. 40 


Designed by Gene Thurston 
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letter may be formed which is different in character from one made entirely 
with a one-width pen. 

Letters in the second class — built up letters — are dependent not on 
the tools so much as upon the taste and the knowledge of the craftsman. 
These letters are usually outlined and filled in with a brush. The pen has 
a restraining influence on a letter; at least the strokes are uniform through- 
out; whereas letters built up may stray much farther from the path of 
good letter form. In drawing letters in outline and filling in, the designer 
has all the liberty he chooses in the placing of the thicks and thins. For 
this reason, an amateur would better not build up forms until he has prac- 
tised well the best types of pen-made letters. On the other hand, it is 
this freedom to choose any width and any kind of line that appeals to the 
artist of experience. Here, again, the author insists that a designer of 
fine lettering should know proportion, fine line quality, form, rhythm, and 
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Fig. 44 

Rubbing from a brass plate, Gothic or black letter 

tone. All the knowledge in the world of the history of letters and their 
styles will not produce good work if appreciation of quality is lacking. 

To further his appreciation, therefore, it is well for the designer of 
fine lettering to study examples of work done in other countries. Even 
though he may not be able to translate these pages he can look for fine 
things in them. It might be well to copy some of these to gain a keener 
understanding of their quality, 
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Fig. 45 

A, Arabic coin. B, Chinese writing. C. Pali (Indian) writing. D, Glagolitic writing 
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Fig. 47 


The author has not shown 
in this book numerous alphabets 
but instead, words, paragraphs, 
and pages written in different 
types of letters. It is hoped that 
whatever letters in the alphabet 
are omitted may be supplied by 
the designer. Instead of slavish 
copying of alphabets, the letter 
craftsman is called upon to use 
his taste and imagination in sup- 
plying the missing letters. 

As a practical aid to good 
work in lettering it is well to 
make a collection of examples of 
different types of letters used to- 
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Letters copied from old manuscripts 
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Fig. 49 

Copied from the “Book of Kells” (Irish Manuscript) 

day in advertising and for other purposes. A collection of newspaper and 
magazine clippings showing various styles of letters is valuable. It offers 
suggestions that may be helpful later in letter-design. 

Before leaving this subject, the author feels she must again emphasize 
the fact that skill in the use of tools and a wide knowledge of letter forms 
though important, are merely a beginning. The most vital part of fine 
lettering is dependent on a sense of design, a knowledge of arrangement, 
and an ability to choose the fine in contrast to the commonplace. A 
study of the very best examples of line, form, and arrangement in all 
phases of art, in painting, sculpture, architecture, textiles, ceramics, is 
needed to broaden the appreciative powers. The big problem is how to 
compose letters after they are well drawn. 
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Fig. 50 

From “Modern Lettering” 
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PART III 

USES OF FINE LETTERING 


Chapter VI 
Posters 

The subject of poster making and other forms of advertising is so 
extensive that it is possible to give here but a mere summary of the im- 
portant points involved in these arts. 

That the poster has come to stay and that it forces itself upon the 
public more and more is evident. The eye scarcely finds a plain space out 
of doors, in cars or public places, to rest upon. The fact that an empty 
space exists invites the advertiser to cover it with public information. 

What a pity that these insistent posters are not better to look upon! 
We have a long way yet to go in this country before we produce the kind of 
poster we see abroad. Many of our artists feel it beneath their dignity 
to make posters and many more cannot differentiate between a poster and 
an easel picture with a few letters attached anywhere. 

The great difRculty in making a successful poster is that it must not 
only be fine in design and colour but it must convey an idea which results 
in a desired response. It is not sufficient for the eye merely to be pleased 
by forms and tones and lines of great beauty and interest. The idea back 
of the design must be clear and pointed, though attractively clothed in 
shapes and colours. The intent of the poster must force itself through the 
surface of mere impression, and appeal to instincts, emotions, reason, and 
judgment. A successful poster demands attention, holds it, and creates 
a desire to buy or give or stay or go and an actual response in buying, giving, 
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Fig. S3 

staying, or going. The poster designer, therefore, must have a clear men- 
tal conception of what his poster is to accomplish and must make his idea 
manifest to the minds of others by his interesting and forceful arrangement 
of lines, forms, and colours. 
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Appeal to instincts and emotions 
is most effective in poster making. A 
few of the more important of these are ; 
hunger, comfort, play, affection, curios- 
ity, sociability, ornamentation, clean- 
liness, sympathy, gallantry. One of 
the most effective posters for prohibi- 
tion appealed to parental affection. 
It pictured a drunken father being 
asked by his little girl looking up at 
him: “Is that you, daddy?” 

As human nature is usually re- 
pelled by the unpleasant, it is neces- 
sary in a poster always to associate 
pleasure with the idea in appealing for 
a change of habit. If you want to se- 
lect a foot-ease you would be more at- 
tracted to, and would be more apt to 
purchase a variety which showed in 
its advertisement that it was actually easing the feet. You would feel 
skeptical about one where the tired mortal was pictured in a weary state 
even though both feet were being soaked in the solution. The public does 
not want to buy sausage meat which pictures in its advertisement a row 
of little puppies — the association even to advertise “hot dogs’* is too 
awful! A cracker advertisement once put the product out of business 
entirely by showing in its picture, the box containing the crackers sur- 
rounded by insects trying to get in. The object of the picture was to 
tell the public that the box was insect-proof, but the idea of crawling 
things was too closely associated with the idea of crackers. Nobody 
wanted to buy them. 
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Fig. 56 

Masks and St. Moritz poster from “Gebrauchsgraphic”; Furs designed by Eugenia 
Redka; “Margarita” and Household Utilities by the author; Modern Applied 

Art by Emmy Zweybriick. 

Many times interest has been aroused in commodities by posters or 
advertisements, but the interest has not lasted long enough to bring about 
the desired response. A manufacturer of soap is not satisfied with mere 
enthusiasm; he wants to sell his soap. Interest must result in action. 
The unusual sight of a man on stilts on a crowded city street arrests quick- 
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ly the attention of every passerby, but if he is advertising a certain re»« 
taurant he must persuade his audience to patronize it. 

It is fitting to mention here the need for honesty in advertising. If 
the man on stilts succeeds in getting a large crowd for luncheon under 
false pretenses, by promising good food and failing to produce it, his busi- 
ness will fall off and it should. His advertising has not been sincere. To 
serve good food is a better advertisement than a hundred men on stilts 
parading the streets and attracting thousands of people to his restaurant 
for one meal, never to return again. 

The structure or design of the idea must appeal through proper and 
pleasing forms and colours. A good idea may be lost in a poor design and 
cheap colour. Some of the desirable qualities in the design and colour of a 
poster are: 

1. Simplicity — ^This requires the domination of one idea, a centre of 
interest, avoidance of complex, elaborate forms and irrelevant details. *‘A 
poster is to be seen and not read.” 

2. The Unusual or Novel — A good poster must be a surprise. The 
same subject may be handled in an unexpected manner. The human 
mind revels in changes, in new things. 

3. Suitability — ^The design must conform with the idea. 

4. Tone and Colour— Usually strong contrasts of light against dark 
or dark against light appeal most. Bright colours as a rule make more 
impression on the passerby than do dull ones. But in every case the plac- 
ing of the poster and its surroundings make a difference. If the poster is 
hung in a dark hall, a light background with dark letters of strong con- 
trast would be desirable; if placed in a light window, the reverse would be 
most effective. A poster in black and white placed among many of bril- 
liant colours would have more distinction than if it, too, were bright in hue. 
Sometimes soft, delicate hues “tell the story” better than the screaming 
ones. 
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Fig. 57 

Courtesy of Hamburg-American Line 
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Because a poster is intense in colour, size, or conception does not mean 
that it always accomplishes what it was planned for, nor that it brings 
about more response than does a more gentle appeal. The same idea holds 
true in human relationships. Often words spoken in calm, gentle, but firm 
tones accomplish more than those voiced in harsh, jarring, and loud ones. 
The latter may be heard for a while above the other, but the first may 
command more lasting attention, respect, and results. 

As a practical help in designing posters they may be divided struc- 
turally into two classes: 

1. Those in which the letter space is dominant. 

2. Those in which the picture space is the most important. 

It is necessary that a poster fall into one or the other of these two di- 
visions, because if the letter space and the picture space are of equal im- 
portance the design lacks in that most important principle, subordination. 

We will consider first the poster in which letter space is the principal 
part and whatever else appears — borders, units, line-fillers, attention- 
getters — all are made subordinate to the letters. In making a successful 
poster of this kind it would be well to review the fundamental design ne- 
cessities of spacing, proportion, rhythm, emphasis, tone, and silhouette as 
outlined in Part I, Chapters I-IV, more especially in Chapter IV. It is 
impossible to lay too much stress on these principles. If there is any one 
way in which posters fail, aside from their tediousness, it is in poor space 
relations, wrong proportions, and lack of unity. All of these faults are 
the result of ignorance of the principles of design. 

The number of sizes and styles of letters to be used in a simple poster 
should be chosen with care and good taste. A poster with too many kinds 
and sizes of letters resembles a printer’s sample sheet of type. Too much 
variety in the letters of a poster results in confusion. Two or three sizes 
or styles are usually sufficient. Emphasis on too many ideas means no 
emphasis. 
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Designed by Eugenia R.dka ^ ^ 


As a poster should usually be made to be understood quickly, almost 
without reading, naturally the form of letter chosen should be legible. So 
often heavy block letters are used because the designer thinks that the 
heavier the letter the more easily are they read. But these heavy letters 
defeat their own purpose. The distinguishing characteristics of the var- 
ious letters — the lines which make a P differ from an R, an A from an H 
are usually lost in a heavy letter and hence are illegible. A letter made 
with a narrower line is usually more easily read. 

Proportion, or the relation of the width to the height of the letter, is 
an important quality. Exaggeratedly tall, thin letters have their place; 
but on a poster where speed in reading is a necessity they will not do. 
The process of reading these letters involves too much strain and reminds 
you of looking first at the head of a giraffe, then at the tail of a guinea-hen. 
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The eye should not have to travel so far vertically on a horizontal journey 
across the poster. It might be well in designing a poster to make a map 
of the eye travel. Perhaps this would be a cure for many unnecessary 
lines and directions. 

Although legibility is most desirable in a poster, yet on the other hand 
puzzles are often attractive to the curious and demand attention. A word 
so designed as to require study to decipher it may be a most successful atten- 
tion-getter. Advertisers often use this idea of necessary puzzling. An ob- 
vious way is to misspell a word deliberately or to turn a word upside down. 

The subject of expressiveness in letters, showing by their style and 
form the idea or quality they spell, is worth studying. Letters advertising 
spring millinery should be different in weight and style from those used 
in advertising furnaces. Dignity, force, frivolity, gaiety, femininity, mas- 
culinity, each demands a different style of letter to express the desired 
quality. (See figure 38.) 

In choosing letters it is often a question of capital or lower case. For 
variety’s sake a combination of the two on a lettered poster is good. But 
after experimenting, advertisers have agreed that lower case letters are 
more quickly read than are capitals. This we can readily see because in 
lower case letters the distinguishing characteristics are more exaggerated. 
It is an interesting experiment to lay a piece of paper over a line of cap- 
ital letters and also over lower case, showing the upper half of the letters 
only. We find that in lower case letters the upper half is all that is nec- 
essary in distinguishing the characteristics of the various letters, whereas 
in the upper half of the capitals many of them look alike. Ninty-nine 
per cent, of our reading matter is in lower case form, which fact results in 
a greater familiarity with the lower case letters. 

To sum up, we find that legibility, expressiveness, and good proportion 
are necessary qualities in letters for poster work. 

Great care should be exercised in choosing the kind of ornament or 
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Designed by Robert Foster 
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design to set off letters in a poster of this sort. It should be borne in mind 
always that the letters are the most important part and that ornament in 
the shape of borders, line-fillers, units should be made subordinate. Often 
ornament resembles letter forms too exactly and as a result you find your- 
self endeavouring to read the ornament as well as the letters. To keep 
the ornament distinct from the letters it is well to let the style of or- 
nament differ in line or tone or colour from style of letter. Much time 
might be profitably spent on this most important subject of the relation 
of letter to ornament. 

To design, therefore, a successful poster of letters with a little orna- 
ment to offset them involves not only the right choice of letter and orna- 
ment, but the proper relation between the two in order to produce balance 
and unity. It is a known fact that during the war a well-designed poster 
of letters without picture or even ornament produced better results than 
a poster using a poor picture. 

A poster in which the picture is the most important part demands of 
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the designer more than a knowledge of painting or illustration. The 
ability to represent objects or to tell a story accurately is not enough. 
The poster designer must know how much of the story to tell and how 
much to leave to the imagination. He needs to make his audience think, 
wonder, and be surprised. They must also want to act in response. To 
accomplish these results in an unusual and direct way the designer must 
be not only an artist but a psychologist. 

We cannot emphasize too frequently the great need for simplicity 
and directness in a poster design. 

When it comes to arranging letters in a poster in which the picture 
is the largest and most important part, care should be shown in making the 
letters an integral part of the whole design. Letters added on or stuck 
in anywhere will not do. It seems strange that 
when prizes are offered in contests for poster de- 
signs, artists are asked to omit the letters; for the 
picture is sometimes completely spoiled by unsuit- 
able letters, bad in design and wrong in placement. 

On the other hand, good lettering rightly placed 
should enhance the value and effect of a picture. 

Lettering and picture should be one, a unit of design. 

The medium in which a poster is painted and 
the method of reproduction influence the kind of 
design. These questions should be settled by the 
designer before he begins to plan his poster. The 
various mediums suitable for posters are: paint (oil, 
water-colour, tempera) crayons or chalks, cut paper, 
applique. If reproduced, posters may be printed 
from wood or linoleum blocks, zinc plates, or from a lithographic stone. 
(See Chapter XI on linoleum-block printing.) 

It is well for the designer of posters to study the best examples of 
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Poster design by F. G. 
Cooper (wood block) 


this art — if he can find them ! Fine poster designs are most rare. He will 
do well to study the treatment of the figure, animals, flowers, in Egyptian, 
Coptic, Greek, and Persian art. He will also find much inspiration in the 
study of early wood-cuts, in ceramic, embroidery, lace, and other textiles. 

But, after all, in planning your design, be sure to be yourself. It is your 
personal touch that really does the trick. John Burroughs has said this so 
well in speaking of the bee’s part in honey making: “Honey is a product 
of the bee. What she gets from the flowers is mainly sweet water or 
nectar. This she puts through a process of her own and to it adds a minute 
drop of her own secretion, formic acid. It is her special personal contri- 
bution that converts nectar into honey.” 

A poster should be a work of art, and it can be if the maker of it ap-precu 
ales sufficiently the relationships of line, form, and colour and thinks 
independently, wisely, and simply. 

The following steps summarize the process of poster making: 

1. Think. Have a clear, concise, simple idea of the message the 

poster is to convey. 

2. Think. Picture the audience your poster is to have. Imagine 

yourself the audience. 

3. Think. Decide whether your poster is to be mostly letters or 

picture. 

4. Think. Decide on the medium and process of reproduction. 

5. Think. Make a number of rough sketches in pencil, pen, colour, or 

cut paper. 

6. Think. Compare sketches and choose the best. 

7. Think. Execute poster. 


Chapter VII 


Monograms, Ciphers, Signatures, Devices, Trade Marks, Labels, 

Book Plates 

MONOGRAMS AND CIPHERS 

Perhaps there is no form of letter design more sinned against than the 
popular monogram. It is convenient for marking possessions such as 
bags, trunks, towels, napkins, handkerchiefs, table covers, clothes, auto- 
mobiles, and carriages, and, when good in design, makes an attractive 
heading for writing paper. 

Only once in a while do we find a well-planned monogram. Why is it 
so difficult to design a character consisting of several letters in one (a 
monogram) or to combine several letters, each more or less independent, 
in a unified design (a cipher).? Is it not usually because so much effort 
is spent on the mechanics, the twisting and fitting, and exaggerating of the 
parts of the letters at the expense of the art quality — line, form, rhythm, 
and unity? A designer of monograms should feel and know good pro- 
portion and fine spacing and restrained line. 

In monogram and cipher designs, letters may be joined together or 
interlaced; or each letter may be separate. Legibility is usually most 
desirable and necessary, but for some purposes it makes little difference 
whether the monogram can be deciphered or not. The problem in design 
is a little easier if the identity of the letters can be sacrificed. This is a 
dangerous procedure, however, for the average designer, in varying the 
shapes and the styles of letters, is apt to lose all fine quality and form in his 
desire to twist the tails, swing the flourishes, knock out the joints and the 
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hips, or bow the legs of letters. Sometimes no trace whatever of the 
letter is left and no sign of any art quality either. If you are not familiar 
with monograms of this kind, you are fortunate. If you wish to see them, 
go to any library where there are a reasonable number of **art books and 
you will find plenty of monogram monstrosities. Don’t look at them long; 
just find out what not to do. 

Monograms are generally planned to fill a definite space. They may 
be outlined or not as you choose. The spaces most generally used are 
circles, semicircles, ellipses, squares, rectangles, diamonds, triangles, and 
hexagons. On the other hand, good monograms are often drawn quite 
freely and are not made to fill a definite space. The design may be com- 
posed entirely of straight lines or of curved lines or of a combination of 
curved and straight lines. It is not well, as a rule, to straighten the curved 
line too much or to curve the straight line, especially in a bowlegged fashion. 
It is best in the long run to use good letter forms and to maintain their 
shapes in so far as it is possible. Here no rule can be laid down. An 
artist can do anything and the result will be good. 

In a monogram, letters alone may be used or they may be combined 
with appropriate designs such as simple borders, spots, or all over patterns. 
One or more letters in a monogram may differ from the others in weight, 
size, colour, shape, or texture. 

The big problem in monogram designing is to secure fine space filling — 
the adaptation of the proper sizes and shapes to a space and to each other. 
If designers would bear this in mind and endeavour to think of the letters 
as so many spaces or shapes made with straight and curved lines, better 
results would follow. The fact that a P is a P and a Q is a Q is important, 
to be sure, but the size of the P and the Q, the proportions, the shapes or 
contours, their relation to each other, the kind of space they would best fit 
— all these points should be carefully considered. 

It is unfortunate that parents when naming their children do not 
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Fig. 62 


Designs A and C designed by students in Lettering Class of Teachers College* 
Designs B and E designed by Clarence E. Hornung. 

foresee the difficulty they sometimes cause designers later on when their 
children want monograms. Certain combinations of letters seem quite 
difficult; indeed they are so stubborn in not pulling together that the only 
thing left for the designer is to arrange them independently in a row. 
Even this is a problem in design. Poor shapes, proportions, and grouping 
may spoil even a row of letters, (Part I, Chapter II). 

In beginning to make a monogram design, it is well to study care- 
fully the line and the form of each letter which you have to use. Puzzle 
over each one, try to see all the letters linked together, or growing out of 
one another. With a pencil play around with the shapes. Try out many 
variations of the same idea. Then choose the best one to work out more 
carefully. If the letters are to vary in size, it is often a help to decide which 
letter is to be the largest. Then draw it and try to adapt the other smaller 
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letters to the spaces within and around the large letter, bringing them into 
subordination to the dominating lines of the principal character. 

It may be helpful in opening up possibilities in monogram designing 
to make the following summary: 

(a) The outside shape within which the monogram is designed may be 

1. A definite outline or border, which may be 

(a) Regular, as circle, semicircle, ellipse, square, rectangle, dia- 

mond, ^triangle, or hexagon. 

(b) Irregular. 

2. Without an outline. (In this case the monogram itself will 
shape into a definite form and appear to be arranged in a circle, 
square, etc.) 

(b) Points within the shape to be studied are 

1. The letters, taken separately. 

(a) Their forms should be good — simple and suitable for their 

purpose. 

(b) They may be all straight lines. 

(c) They may be all curved lines. 

(d) They may be a combination of straight and curved lines. 

(e) Their weight may be the same or may differ. 

(0 Their size may be the same or may differ. 

(g) Their colour may be the same or may differ. 

(h) Their texture may be the same or may differ. (Method of 

drawing the letters or working them out in materials.) 

2 . The letters in their relation to each other. They may be 

(a) Separate, (b) Interlaced, (c) Joined in some way. 

3. The monogram as a whole, (a) It may be made entirely of 

letters, (b) It may be made of letters combined with ap- 
propriate and simple designs. 
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Fig. 63 

Designed by students In the Lettering Class of Teachers College, Columbia University, 

N. Y. C. 


TRADE MARKS, DEVICES, LABELS 

Signatures, monograms, and ciphers are often used as trade marks, 
Wanamaker has made use of a freely written signature as a trade mark 
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Designed by Clarence E. Hornung 


MARCH 



OCTOBER 



DECEMBER 
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Fig. 65 

Designed by F. G. Cooper 
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though there is little beauty in it. Dennison's 
mark may have been written originally in a free 
hand and then perfected. 

Besides the signature and the cipher, every 
known kind of emblem and device has been used 
for trade marks. Many of them are quite ob- 
vious, like the Heinz pickle or the sheep’s head 
for the American Woolen Company. Once in 
a while we find a trade mark in which a more 
abstract symbol has been used and often letter- 
ing without a sign or a device is used rather ef- 
fectively, such as “See that hump.” 

There seems to be little imagination dis- 
played in most of our trade marks. They are, as a rule, too obvious and 
realistic. It might be well to leave a little to the imagination in designing 
them. It would be profitable and enlightening to designers of trade marks 
if they would study the design of our American Indian, especially the sym- 
bolism and primitive picture writing. A study of oriental symbolism, 
the meaning of Chinese characters, Christian symbols and emblems, de- 
vices of the early printers, shields, and heraldry might also be of value. 
(See Bibliography). 



Fig. 66 

Trade marks designed by 
Amy Drevenstedt 





Courtesy of E. Weyhc, Japan Paper Co., Fr. Hulsemann 

Fig. 67 


Trade Marks 
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BOOK PLATES 


A book plate is a personal label to be used in the front of a book to 
indicate its owner. The design usually includes name, crest, coat of arms, 
or monogram of the owner, or some picture or symbol appropriate to his 
personality; and sometimes the words “ex libris” or “from among the 
books of” are added. 

It seems difficult for most designers of book plates to subordinate their 
interest in the meaning of the pictures, symbols, and letters to the structure 
of the design. Both the idea and the design are important; but usually 
the idea is emphasized at a sacrifice of the design. In a book-plate design, 
as in the designing of Christmas cards, trade marks, and illustrations, or in 
any problem where the story told or the meaning of the forms is particu- 
larly significant, the same difficulty is met — a conflict between the effort to 
tell a story, and the desire to make a fine design. It is possible to do both, 
but it is not often accomplished. 

To plan a book plate design, it is helpful to make small pencil or pen 
sketches first, thinking 
primarily of the space di- 
visions — the size and the 
shape of the area for the 
letters and for the picture, 
the symbol, the border, 
or the unit of ornament. 

(See figure 70.) If this 
division of the space is 
well thought out first and 
then filled in, good results 
ought to follow. 

Next to the mistake 





of having too literal a sense of 
the meaning, perhaps the lack 
of simplicity in bookplate de- 
signs is the greatest sin. The 
whole life history, including the 
desires, the aims, the hobbies, 
and the loves of an individual 
often appear in a small design 
ij"x2". It would seem as if 
the designer were trying to give 
his client full measure — quan- 
tity rather than quality. 

It was thought in times past, especially in England, that the best and 
only method of reproduction suitable for a book plate was that of printing 
from an etched copper plate, and perhaps many still cling to this belief. 
Book plates, however, are now printed from zinc plates, wood engravings, 
and wood and linoleum cuts. 

Other small designs similar to the monogram, the trade mark, and the 
label, such as postage stamps, coins, medals, and seals might have been 
discussed here. These all present the same problem as far as the design is 
concerned. Each one is dependent on good choices of letter forms, suit- 
able picture or symbol, and a fine arrangement in right proportions of the 
different elements in a unit of design. If you are a beginner, it is advisable 
to review the fundamental art requirements outlined in Part I before 
undertaking any kind of problem in letter design. 




Fig. 69 

A, Kunstgewerbeschule in Prussen. B, Designed 
by J. J. Lankes 
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Chapter VIII 
Christmas Cards 

In designing a Christmas card more than half the battle lies in dis- 
covering ideas. These seem rare, judging from the millions of factory- 
made cards that flood the shops at Christmas time. How difficult it is 
to find cards which are not of the same brand we sent our friends fifteen 
years ago and every year since then! What pleasure we might give if we 
designed a card of a new variety! And when our Christmas mail arrives 
we know the contents of most of the envelopes before we open them. Now 
and then we thrill over one of a different sort; someone has broken loose, 
got away from the commonplace, and we are cheered. Unfortunately, the 
large proportion of our people are content with the same old kind. They 
have no inclination to be even interested in new ideas. 

It is the work of the designer, however, to create new and fine designs 
and to educate the public to like them. There are many people with open 
minds ready for something better if the artists will show it to them. To 
analyze some of the methods of approaching this problem may be helpful. 

First of all, the designer of Christmas cards should thoroughly under- 
stand design in its broadest sense and feel keenly fine line, good pro- 
portion, right relationships of tone and colour, and above all should let his 
imaginative powers have full play. He should be self-dependent and not 
rely on friends, books, or museums, too much. 

The successful card from the point of view of fine spacing should show 
either a dominant lettered space with picture, ornament, or symbol 
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subordinate, or the picture should speak more loudly and the lettering 
should be of secondary importance. Picture and lettered space should 
never be of equal size and prominence. The process of putting the differ- 
ent elements in a card together so as to bring about unity involves all the 
principles of design. 

The following methods of formulating ideas for Christmas cards arc 
given here in the hope that because of their varied character they may 
appeal to many people of different types. 

1. Work from the abstract to the concrete. Make abstract sketches of 
picture and lettered spaces in lines, masses, and spots. No thought should 
be given at first to the meaning or interpretation of these. The main 
thing is the consideration of the design or the structure, the relative sizes 
of spaces, the rhythm, the play of dark mass against light or light against 
dark, the variation of the edges, and the unity of the whole. (See figure 
70.) The next step is the development ov interpretationof the abstract spots. 
Let these spots and spaces suggest ideas and forms. We have all had the 
experience of seeing prancing steeds in cloud shapes or a serpent in the wind- 
ing lines of a marsh at low tide. In these instances, the forms of clouds 
and tide which are really meaningless take on concrete! shape. The same 
cloud may appear quite different to another person. In interpreting 
abstract forms there is a chance for the imagination to play. 

2. Visualize. The idea for a card may be visualized before any lines 
or forms are drawn. You need to take time to think and feel. Try to 
picture in mind instead of on paper. This method may not suit everyone, 
but there are always some good visualizers among designers. The Ori- 
ental and the Occidental methods of painting are interesting to compare. 
The Oriental meditates, feels, studies a half hour, then paints his picture 
in five minutes. The Occidental usually paints before he thinks at all, 
or thinks five minutes and then paints a half hour. It would be well for 
the Occidental to imbibe a bit of the method of the Oriental when it 
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comes to “looking before he 
leaps.” After thoughtfully and 
feelingly picturing the idea in 
mind it is well to put it down 
on paper directly and sponta- 
neously, It can be refined and 
arranged afterward. Many a 
good design is entirely killed by 
“fussing” over it. Often your first expression is the best. 

3. Play with forms suitable for Christmas. It is a good idea to “play” 
with forms suitable for Christmas without any idea of composing them. 
The forms might be houses, trees, fields, hills, snow, mountains, Santa, 
reindeer, toys, the Christmas tree, animals, children, other figures, the 
Three Wise Men, the Nativity. None of these ideas is a new one, but it is 
well to try to get a new angle on the old idea. If the forms of some of these 
ideas are reduced to their lowest terms they are usually better. It is a 
great help and a necessity to see things simply. If you pretend you are 
making animals or toys of gingerbread or wood they will have to become 
simplified. (See figure 72.) Any device to lift yourself up out of the 
rut of complications or the usual way of working is most desirable. 

After the forms have been thus experimented with, it is well to play 
with the letters in the same way. Without regard to their use or place in 
the finished design try the words: “To wish you well,” or any other phrase, 
in many variations. Let the letters be fat or skinny, tall or tiny, rounding 
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Fig. 71 

Designed by Amy Drevenstedt 
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and running, or stiff and straight. In playing with the words keep in mind 
the idea of rhythm and fine spacing rather than that of copying historic 
styles of letters. (See figure 38.) 

When you think you have exhausted your powers of invention with 
picture and letters, look over your collection and choose those best suited 
to one another. The two parts, picture and letters, must become a unit 
in idea and structure. Straight line letters are effective with a curving 
design, or a picture rich in darks should be balanced by rather heavy 
letters. If the subject is treated delicately the letters should be similarly 
treated. A serious subject demands dignified letters. In the chapter on 
the poster the use of expressive letters is discussed. 

4. Tell the Story of Christmas. The Christmas story or some story 
in keeping with the meaning of Christmas might be told on paper in 
the manner in which children and primitive peoples write pictures. One 
part of the narrative might be given on the right side of the space, another 
event in the middle, the end of the story on the left side. Or the story 
of the Nativity could be narrated in a border design around a central 
space containing letters. (See figure 73.) Picture writing is not usually 
art, because it is apt to be pure representation. But a story told in this 
way by an artist who knows how to deal with lines, spaces, and rhythms 
may be art. 

5. Let colour in the abstract suggest ideas. Mix several colours in sepa- 
rate dishes and let the brush and the colour *'play.” Do not try too hard, 
but with a sense of freedom and feeling put down spots of colour. Then 
study these blots; turn them upside down, put them off at a distance. Let 
the imagination work and see if a new conception will not come. 

6. Copy forms suitable for Christmas from historic designs. Take the 
tree form, for instance. Look up trees and trace or sketch as many trees 
as you can from the art of various nations: Persian and Indian miniatures; 
Oriental rugs; Mexican, German, Russian, Czechoslovak, Austrian, 
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Fig. 72 

Designed by Amy Drevenstedt, Eric Gill, and others 
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French, and Italian textiles; brass, wood- 
carving, and sculpture. These trees will 
not be Christmas trees, of course, but study- 
ing them will encourage you to invent some 
of your own. The difficulty in this method 
of approach to the Christmas card design 
is that you may be satisfied merely to copy 
one of your finds. Don’t do it. Let the 
designs inspire you; then try your own ar- 
rangement. Ideas exist in abundance; they 
need only to be discovered. The methods outlined above are not all by 
any means, but it is hoped they may encourage you to create. The easi- 
est thing is to imitate. Try not to let yourself do it; it is a bad habit to 
form. 

The character of your design is dependent to a great extent upon the 
method of reproduction you choose. If you want only a few cards you can 
draw or paint them. The design is limited somewhat by the medium and 
the tool you use ; a card painted with a brush in colour differs from one drawn 
with pen and ink. And in the latter case the size and the style of the pen 
also make a great difference in the weight and the kind of design. (See 
Part II). An attractive design may be worked out in cut coloured papers; 
this process in turn suggests an entirely different kind of design. 

When it is desirable to have cards printed in quantity the processes 
of reproduction should be understood, and the one most suited to the design 
selected. Or, better still, decide on the method 6f reproduction before 
making your design, and then adapt your design to its particular peculi- 
arities. It is impossible in this book to enter into a description of various 
kinds of reproduction. The processes, however, which may be used most 
satisfactorily for reproducing Christmas cards in quantity are linoleum 
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cut, wood cut, wood engraving, zinc 
plate, copper plate, and etching. 

Among these methods the best suit- 
ed to amateur work are the linoleum 
cut and the zinc plate. With a 
sharp, thin blade of a pen-knife or 
a small stencil knife and several 
gouges the design may be engraved 
on a piece of linoleum. (See Chap- 
ter XI.) This cut is then mounted 
on a wood block type high and 
printed in the same manner as a zinc 
plate is used. If you wish to have 
a zinc plate made, submit to the en- 
graver a black and white design, drawn on smooth white paper. The 
drawing may be the size you wish to have in the print or it may be drawn 
slightly larger. 

Much depends upon the choice of paper and cards in designing Christ- 
mas cards. Good taste must be shown in selecting the weight, the texture, 
and the colour of the stock. It should suit the style of design. It is often 
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Designed by Amy Drevenstedt 
and Theodore Miiller 
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desirable to use gay-coloured paper or gold and silver. Often a rather 
ordinary design may be cheered considerably by using interesting cards 
or paper. Papers with small, almost invisible patterns such as are found 
in wall and ceiling papers are surprising when printed or painted on. One 
who understands wood block or linoleum printing has an opportunity to 
experiment in making such patterned papers of his own choice in design 
and colour. 

In concluding, the author wishes to emphasize again the great need 
for more original thinking in this most universal art of Christmas card de- 
signing and the necessity for insisting upon fine quality, good proportion, 
and well balanced colour. 



Fig. 76 

From Klingspore Kalender 
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Chapter IX 
Booklets 

The small paper-covered book involves in the making the same fund- 
amental principles as does the larger, more elaborately bound volume. 
Whether the book is written or set in type, it calls for the same care and 
taste in choosing its parts so as to create a harnionious whole. 

The art of printing was the outgrowth of fine calligraphy. In the early 
days of printing, care was exercised to imitate in type the best manuscript 
writing of the times. Indeed, if you were to compare a page of the Guten- 
berg Bible (see figure 78), one of the finest examples of typography in ex- 
istence, with a page of handwriting of the same era you would discover 
in the type of Gutenberg the little irregularities and personal peculiarities 
that are to be found in the manuscript writing. The best work in typogra- 
phy, then, was done in the fifteenth century when movable type was in- 
vented. After many years, however, the printer s thought became centred 

on the number of books he could 
make in a certain length of time 
instead of on the quality and the ap- 
pearance of the page. Then deterio- 
ration set in. The fitting of letter to 
letter, line to line, the tonal effect of 
the whole page, the choice of margins 
(see figure 77), were not so impor- 
tant to him as was the rapidity with 
which the copies were multiplied. 

6s 
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Fortunately, in modem times, 
artists in type-designing and set- 
ting have come to the front and 
are again working for beauty in 
form and arrangement. All mod- 
ern printers would do well to study 
the art of the best calligraphists. 
A knowledge of the finest manu- 
script writing, both ancient and 
modern, would certainly help him 
to create, through the use of type, 
more beautiful pages. To form the 
letters with pen or brush would 
necessarily help the printer to ap- 
preciate the lines and contours of 
the letters and their grouping in 
word units and in masses. 

The booklet is being put to 
many uses to-day. In advertising, 
the pamphlet is doing much. For a gift, what is more acceptable than a 
beautifully made booklet containing a favourite text, an address, an essay, 
or a poem ? The general make-up or design of these little books, however, 
might be much improved. In the hope of helping those interested in this 
branch of printing and writing, the following pages are written. 

The problem here outlined is that of making a small manuscript book, 
using as subject matter a prose selection of about one hundred and fifty 
words. Poetry, having lines of varying lengths, presents difficulties. 
Writing poetry as prose has been done in some cases, but it is not usually 
advisable to change its form. 

A book, to be a unit of design, should combine all elements in one com- 
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plete whole. The following parts should each 
be carefully considered from the point of view 
of design and should be well related to one an- 
other: I. format; 2. style, size, and weight of 
writing; 3. proportion and tone of the mass of 
writing and width of margins; 4. page orna- 
ments, head and tail pieces, line-fillers, borders, 
capitals; 5. illustrations (full page or smaller); 
6. cover; 7. end-papers; 8. title-page; 9. dedi- 
cation; 10. colophon. 

The preparatory step in writing a book is 
to make a dummy. A dummy of this kind, 
far from silent, usually proclaims in loud tones the proportions, style, and 
make-up of a book. This “sketch” in sheets of paper is a guide or pattern 
for the scribe. In the problem before us, however, the dummy should be 
carried farther than in most cases and include the complete draft of the 
whole book with the illustrations and the ornaments. 

The format, meaning the size and the shape of the book, is our first con- 
cern. Certain proportions, resulting from the manner of folding the 
sheets, avoid waste. According to the number of folds the following 
names of sizes have been given: folio, a sheet folded once, making two 
leaves; quarto, a sheet folded twice, making four leaves; octavo, a sheet 
folded three times, making eight leaves; duodecimo, a sheet folded four 
times, making twelve leaves. A book utilizing the full sheet whether 
folded once or twice or three times is economical of paper. At the expense 
of a few strips of waste stock, however, a more beautifully proportioned 
book may be obtained. Here is a chance for choice: shall it be gain in 
scraps of paper or gain in quality? On the other hand, sheets of paper 
often fold naturally to give fine and fitting proportions. Cover paper may 
be folded to the desired shape, whereas the inside sheets may not. Always 
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Fig. 81 


Label for the cover of “ Let- 
ters of Many Lands” (see fig- 
ure 82) 



I 


From Letters” a book of letters designed and cut on linoleum blocks by the Lettering 
Class of Teachers College, Columbia University 



From “Letters of Many Lands/' a book of letters designed and cut on linoleum 
blocks by the Lettering Class of Teachers College, Columbia University. C, China. 
Z, Zululand. O, Oceanica. E, Egypt. I, India. R, Russia 
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alert to the best arrangement, the artist will select the finer of the two 
proportions and reject the commonplace. 

Having decided on the size and the shape of the book and having made 
up the dummy with blank sheets, our next step is the designing of a typical 
inside page. Try many styles, sizes, and weights of letters with different 
widths and shapes of pens. Then select the best. In doing this, consider 
the suitability of the type of writing to the idea and the size of the book. 
For kinds of writing and uses of pens see chapter on “Tools and Types of 
Letters.” Refer also to the general principles outlined in Part I, Chap- 
ters I-IV. A clear understanding of these principles will be found most 
helpful, indeed necessary. 

Now examine the margins and note their widths in relation to the pro- 
portion of the mass of writing and to each other. The open book should 
be considered because usually the first page is the only one seen singly. No 
set rule for margins can be given, for each book is an individual problem. 
A broad border is often pleasing and restful and sets off the mass of writing 
to advantage. A wider margin at the bottom of the page tlian at the top 
is generally better. The sum of the two inner margins should be con- 
sidered in relation to the outer ones. 

When the margins and style, size, and weight of writing have been 
determined, then begin at the first page and write the whole book rather 
freely. Study each group of two pages as a separate problem and plan 
the arrangement of ornaments, capitals, borders, head and tail pieces, and 
illustrations, leaving blank spaces for these. Your problem now is the 
important and often neglected one of proportion. How much space is to 
be allotted to ornament and illustration.? Determine the space to be 
given to each but do not design these until the text is written. If each 
time a leaf is turned over, there is a variation in arrangement, the design 
of the book is more of a surprise, hence more interesting. Too much 
variety, on the other hand, may spoil the unity of the book. Sometimes 
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it is desirable to keep the pages as 
uniform as possible. This is, of 
course, a much simpler way. No 
matter how varied the design of or- 
nament and illustration, the margin 
plan should be uniform throughout 
the book. 

Many volumes might be written 
on the ornamentation and illustration 
of books. (See figure 97.) We shall 
have to consider these important 
questions quite briefly. The size of 
the illustration and the space to be 
ornamented have been determined. 

Our next concern is to design the spaces in keeping with the idea of the 
text and the style, the size and the tone of the written page. Ornament 
may be abstract, having no obvious meaning, or it may be symbolic or 
more realistic, containing flower, animal, or figure forms. If these are 
arranged in an abstract way they may be considered ornament, but when 
used in picture form to help tell the story these compositions become 
illustrations. 

Whether illustration or pure ornament, the work of the designer is 
similar. A heavy black mass of writing calls for a big, simple kind of 
design. Severely straight letters are set off by curved lines. Delicate, 
curved line letters combine well with straight line design. Ornament and 
illustration may be drawn with a pen similar to the one used in the text. 
The use of the same tool often helps to pull text and picture together. A 
clean pen may be used for water colour or coloured drawing inks as well 
as for black ink. If water colour is used it should be thin enough to flow 
readily from the pen. Ornament and illustration may be drawn with pen 
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Pen formed borders and units 



outline and filled in with flat masses of colour. As a rule it is well to let a 
little of the paper show around the colour masses; otherwise the ornament 
becomes too solid and does not harmonize with the mass of writing, which 
vibrates in dark and light. On the other hand, this effect of solidly 
covered ornament may at times be greatly desired. 

To be sure that there is a proper balance between ornament, illustra- 
tion, and the mass of writing, differences of tone as well as colour should 
be noted. Often an otherwise well-designed page is spoiled by lack of 
tone balance. 

As to colour, the simplest and most usual, but perhaps the most effec- 
tive single hue is red, a brilliant yellow-red, or vermilion. Other colours 
such as emerald green or ultramarine blue (not too dark) illuminate the 
black letters. One colour and black or one colour and gold or silver are 
always safe combinations, and can be depended upon to brighten a page. 
When three or more colours are combined, difficulties in colour harmony 
arise. Small quantities of several colours, however, if surrounded by black, 
may be handled by one who knows little of colour combinations. Orna- 
ment and illustration should harmonize with the colour of the cover, the 
end-papers, and the inside sheets. There may be a difference of value 
or intensity, but there should always be a harmony. The subject of 
colour combination is too complex to enter upon here. Study of fine 
colour in textiles, prints, ceramics, and illuminated manuscripts; experi- 
ence in mixing colours; a knowledge of the effect of one colour on another 
— these all help the designer of fine lettering and are necessities for 
good work. 

Originality in designing book ornaments is greatly to be desired and 
should be striven for. (See figure 83.) Study of the finest page ornaments 
and illustrations of the past and the present is necessary. But after all, 
it is your own personal touch which is needed most. Do your own 
thinking and be yourself. 
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When all the inside pages have been 
written and the page ornaments designed and 
coloured for the dummy, the next part to 
consider is the title-page. This page is usu- 
ally the first one after the end-sheets and one 
or two fly leaves. It is the first page to be 
turned to, to learn details of the book other 
than those mentioned on the cover. The title-page, as a rule, contains 
the name and the author of the book. If it is type-set, it contains the 
name of the publisher and the date of publication; also, in many cases, the 
scope and the aim of the book. 

It has been said that good title-pages are rare. To arrange a title-page 
well requires a knowledge of principles of design, the choice of well-related 
sizes and styles of letters with an emphasis on the important words. The 
title-page should also harmonize with the other pages of the book. It 
may differ in character but it must be subordinate to the design of the 
whole. 

The cover design on the front of the book may give the title only or 
the names of the book and the author. In designing a cover much depends 
on the kind of book, where it is to be placed, and how used. The design 
on the cover should not be too large, or it is apt to resemble a poster to be 
read far off rather than something seen at close range. As in the case of 
other parts of the book, the cover design is an individual problem; each 
book, because of its text, typography, and general make-up requires special 
study and a cover in keeping with its own style. 

What can be said of the design and the colour of the end-paper? It, 
too, must be appropriate to the idea, proportions, and layout of the inside 
pages. End-paper is attractive in a book, but after all, it is only a lining. 
It gives a pleasing effect as the leaves are turned over and accidentally 
bits of colour and design peep out. The design may be in stripes, checks, 
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spots, irregular pattern well covered, or a 
plain surface in contrasting tone. The 
colour for end-sheets may match the cover 
or it may contrast slightly or to a greater 
degree if the inside pages warrant it. 

Here no rule can be laid down. 

Following the title-page is the dedica- 
tion, if it is desirable to have one. This 
little group of words gives the designer a 
chance to make a beautiful arrangement 
on what might otherwise be a blank 
page. 

The colophon, a small design of let- 
ters and emblematic device, giving the 
printer’s or the writer’s name, the place 
and the date of publication, is sometimes placed at the end of the book. 
This idea was in vogue in the early days of printing Often the informa- 
tion now placed on the title-page was given here. The end of the book 
is often marked by a small ornamental design containing the words “Finis” 
or “The End.” (See figure 89.) The colophon may be placed at the 
lower part of the last page or it may occupy a page of its own. If it is not 
desirable to use a colophon, the last few lines of the text may be varied in 
length so as to produce a pointed effect, or the text may end with a full 
line and a bit of colour in ornament, or simply a flourish — an exaggera- 
tion of the tail of one of the letters. 

Now we are ready to choose the paper for inside sheets, cover, and end- 
papers. Texture, colour, and weight of the papers need to be considered. 
If it is a small manuscript book, a rough paper for the inside sheets is 
difficult to write on and not in keeping with the size of the book. If it is a 
small book set in type, too rough a paper is not suitable for the make-up 
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Designed freely with 
a round nib pen by 
John Slavik 


of the book. A smooth, rather hard surface is best 
for pen work. The cover paper should usually be 
heavier than the inside sheets and the end-papers. 
Hand-made papers are now obtainable and are the 
most satisfactory for little books of this sort. 

When the paper has been chosen, the next step 
is to decide upon a method of binding. In this par- 
ticular problem we have avoided the subject of stiff, 
elaborate bindings. In his book, “ Book Binding and 
the Care of Books,” Douglas Cockerell gives practi- 
cal help in binding. In figure 88 is shown a simple 
method of binding, suitable for paper covers. It is necessary to know the 
method of binding when making the dummy before beginning to write the 
final copy of the book. In one method, the folded sheets are inserted in 
one another like note paper and at the fold, are sewed to the cover. Or, 
if thin paper is used and it is desirable to have it double, the folded 
sheets are separated and all the free ends sewed to the cover, leaving 
the folds as the outside edges of the pages. In the latter method, it is 
well to fold the cover paper and insert the leaves in the manner shown in 
figure 88. 

Great care should be given to the ruling of the pages in preparation 
for the work of writing. The pages should be ruled accurately with a very 
sharp, soft pencil (or a sharp tool if the paper does not warrant erasing) 
the height of the small letters. The ascending and the descending strokes 



Fig. 88 

A, B, C, D, E, Folds of cover. F, Leaves inserted here. G, Leaves sewed here 
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will take care of themselves. The margins, once determined, should be 
guarded and not encroached upon. If a word does not exactly fit on a line, 
do not try to crowd it in; if you do, it will be apt to make a dark spot in the 
mass of writing. There is always a way out of this difficulty. Perhaps 
you have left too much space between some of the other letters or words 
on the line. If so, you can squeeze these closer and economize space. 
Whatever you do, do not let anything interfere with the tone effect pro- 
duced on the page or let in rivers of light, an effect produced when ir- 
regular spaces are left between words. If transparent paper is used, it is 
necessary to rule only one page. This line pattern may be slipped under 
each page. 

It is taken for granted that you have practised the style of writing 
sufficiently to be able to do it freely and without carelessness. When the 
text has been written, the ornaments and the illustrations should be 
painted or drawn. If you have prepared your dummy properly you are 
ready to copy the ornament as you have planned it, endeavouring to make 
improvement whenever possible. 

Any one who makes one of these simple little manuscript books has 
experienced in a small degree the difficulties and joys that professionals 
have in the making of any kind of book. As a result, a person certainly 
learns to appreciate fine workmanship in bookmaking, he comes to love 
beautiful books more, and he will want to take better care of them. 






Chapter X 

Letters in Various Materials 


There should be more interest to-day in using letters as parts of 
design in the numerous crafts, such as work in wood, metal, clay, plaster, 
stone, and textiles. In ancient times, letters were employed in this way 
much more generally than at the present time and with good effect. We 
find letters and ornament nicely arranged in design in old pew-ends, choir- 
stalls, cathedral doors, altar-cloths, priests’ robes, tapestries, hinges, bolts, 
weather-vanes, trays, lamps, swords, helmets, boxes, plates, mugs, bowls. 

In China, writing is used in the design of textiles, rugs, and pottery. 
The Arabic script figures in the design of Persia, Arabia, Armenia, and 
Turkey to such an extent that a large proportion of their tiles, plates, bowls. 



Fig. 90 

Designs for weather vanes by John Heins 
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and rugs are decorat- 
ed with borders of 
writing. Gothic let- 
ters are worked in as 
part of the design in 
chests, doors, and 
plates. In the Staf- 
fordshire slipware, 
mugs and plates con- 
tain along with other 
delightful, bold pat- 
terns, borders, and 




Fig. 91 

Textile, designed by Pauline Blake 


ornaments of P’s and Q’s. Use of letters as decoration in various crafts 
is shown in the illustrations in this chapter. 

Our letters seem not so plastic as do the Chinese and the Arabic 
characters and are therefore more difficult to handle as ornament. Much 
more, however, can be done with them if we will experiment. A knowl- 
edge of fine proportions, rhythm, and massing is necessary to bring about 
good results. Letters and ornament must pull together in harmony and 
be fitting to the form on which they are used. 

In the crafts, legibility may even be sacrificed to a small degree, if 
necessary, to make a better design. Even authorities on this subject like 
Lewis F. Day admit that “Plain reading is by no means the invariable 
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A B 

Fig. 92 

A) Large plate designed by Olive Riley. B, Table cover designed by Belle Comer 

purpose of lettering in ornament.” He has devoted a whole chapter in his 
book “Lettering in Ornament” to the subject of “Hidden Meanings.” 
There are many instances of the use of letters to enhance the beauty of an 
object where the easy reading and the clarity of letters are of little im- 
portance. On the other hand, letters out of proportion, intricate, queer, 
and unpleasantly exaggerated have no place on an object of art. Choos- 
ing the fine and rejecting the commonplace indicate a knowledge of art 
quality. 

Necessarily the kind of letter used is governed in a degree by the 
material in which it is to be worked out. Wood, metal, textiles — each 
substance presents its peculiar difficulties and limitations. The task of 
the designer is to adapt the letter successfully in size and type to the 
material. A “Q” carved in wood and a “Q” done in cross-stitch must 
vary in character. 

Among the crafts of to-day where letters might be used in the design, 
some of the most important are: the making of furniture, screens, boxes, 
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picture-frames, book-ends, bread-boards, butter-moulds, copper and brass 
bowls and trays, weather-vanes, iron brackets, bolts and key-plates, 
pottery, cups and saucers, pitchers, plates, bowls, mugs, tiles. In the 
textile craft : cross-stitch, and other kinds of embroidery, applique, batik, 
tied and dyed, wood block printing, and weaving may be carried out in 
table-covers and runners, chair-bottoms, curtains, lamp-shades, wall- 
hangings, hooked rugs, banners, shields. It is not within the scope of this 
book to enter into the description of these crafts, but to open up possi- 
bilities in design through the combination of letters and other patterns. 

In a child’s room the curtains and the lamp-shade might be block- 
printed or batiked with nursery rhymes in picture and in letters. The 
child’s name might be part of the design on the back of his chair. The 
words of a pet rhyme would make an unusual centre or border for a hooked 
rug. The “God Bless Our Home” idea, which usually calls forth a smile, 
might be renewed. It is not a bad idea to have a bit of advice staring us in 
the face when we awake in the morning. A beautifully designed text 
in wool embroidery or in batik might add to the decoration of a room. 



Fig. 93 

Staffordshire slipware, English, i8th Century 
8j 


Persian wall tiles contain selections from the Koran. Perhaps our fire- 
place tiles or our floor tiles might unite letter and picture in a fine way. 
Could not a fireplace in a summer home be made unusual by introducing 
into the general scheme of design a suitable selection in letters ? 

In the kitchen, tin or china containers are necessities and need to be 
labelled “ Sugar,” “ Salt,” etc. Here is a chance to make the kitchen more 
attractive by designing these letters in a finer way and in nice colour. 
Bread-boards often have suitable sentiments carved about the edge. 
Much can be done to make these more beautiful. 

Brass and copper trays and bowls offer opportunity for the use of 
letters as borders or repeated as surface ornament. In embroidery, there 
is a large field for invention and fine design in monogram and initial pat- 
terns. Table napkins and covers might be designed with appropriate 
text as borders. 

The use of letters in the design scheme for craft work will become 
much more universal as designers realize more fully that letters should be 
treated as pattern and not alone as something to be read. 



Fig. 94 

Copy of a part of a casket, with ornamental Runic inscription 
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PART IV 


LINOLEUM-BLOCK PRINTING 
Chapter XI 

Linoleum-Block Printing 

The beginning of the art of printing dates back to 300 B. C. when 
in China so-called block-books were printed from engraved wooden blocks. 
The great interest in printing has been steady and increasing since then, 
until to-day perhaps there is no other art more widely practised and, loved. 
The joy in making an impression from an engraving no matter how crude 
or simple, cannot be described. It is known only to those who have ex- 
perienced it. A child in the lower grades who stamps little patterns on 
paper from the ends of spools or corks, the boy or the girl in high school 
who prints fabrics from designs cut on wood blocks, the art school student 
who prints large posters by hand from engraved blocks, the artist who 
makes an edition of prints in full colour — all these in varying degrees know 
the delight of the art of printing. 

A designer of fine lettering should understand the various methods 
of printing; the more he knows of these, the more practical and valuable 
his work becomes. It is not within the scope of this book to describe the 
numerous methods of printing; but because linoleum-block printing is 
simple and lends itself readily to so many applications, especially to let- 
tering, it seems fitting to devote a chapter to this work. 

Although even the best quality of cork linoleum has not the grain 
which delights the heart of the wood-block printer, and although it tends 
to crumble if it gets too dry, linoleum as a medium for engraving blocks 
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to be printed has many advantages over wood. It is readily procured, is 
reasonable in cost, can be engraved with simple tools, and printed with 
little equipment. Properly engraved linoleum blocks may be mounted on 
wood blocks type high and printed in quantity — from i,ooo to 2,000 impres- 
sions. It is possible and most practical to print linoleum blocks and type 
in the same form. 

With these advantages it can readily be seen that the process of lin- 
oleum printing can be put to many practical uses. The following lists 
show many of these : 



Fig. 95 

Block print by Pauline Blake 
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Christmas and other festival cards. Post cards, book-plates, val- 
entines, tickets, menus, programs, posters, stickers, labels and letter 
heads. 

Wrapping papers, paper for covering boxes, pads, etc., end papers for 
books, book illustrations, ornaments, and texts, year books, illustrations, 
ornaments, and cloth printing — large and small patterns. 

In this, as in every other artistic craft, the process and the materials 
are secondary. The planning of the design is of first importance. The 
mistake is continually being made, of using the hands before the 
mind. What a waste of time, energy, and materials there is in a 
great deal of the poorly designed craft work being produced ! If more 
thought were given to the quality of the design before working it out in 
material, better work would result. There is a fascination in craft work 
and a desire to “hurry up” and a tendency to get excited over it. Lin- 
oleum printing must be done “decently and in order”; it cannot be played 
with carelessly. To secure quality in designing, in cutting, and in printing 
should be the object uppermost in the mind of the craftsman. It is bet- 
ter to make a few prints well than to multiply poor ones. 

The processes of linoleum printing fall into 
two classes, according to the number of colour 
blocks used. These will be discussed separately 
in order to make clear the particular points in 
“registering” and printing the several colours 
successively and accurately. 

ONE COLOUR-BLOCK PROCESS 

(a) Planning the design. 

This is the most important part of the whole 
process. 

Don’t get excited and hurry on to the 
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Fig, 97 

Copies of old wood cuts 

cutting before you make a good design. The question of 'what con- 
stitutes a good design is too large a subject to enter into here. No 
one should do craft work without a knowledge of design. 

If you have never engraved linoleum^ experiment with it a little, 
play with it, become familiar with your tools. It is sometimes a good 
idea to copy a well cut design in order to see how it has been done by 
someone who knows how. Primitive wood-cuts are simple and are 
engraved in an interesting manner. (See figure 96.) Make a print 
of your copy, and you will then know a little of the limitations and 
possibilities of the medium. 

Remember that the parts which are to print are left standing in re- 
lief, whereas the other parts are to be cut away. If you are a beginner, 
plan your design in simple, broad surfaces, preferably in straight line. 

Draw your design on paper either directly with a brush or a wide 
pen, or outline it with pencil and fill it in with brush. As you will 
discover with experience, it is difficult to leave very thin lines in relief. 
So at first don’t use lines narrower than Very thin lines may 
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more easily be engraved with a V-shaped gouge or a liner. (See list of 
equipment at the end of the chapter.) These narrow cuts would then 
print light against dark. The play of dark against light and light 
against dark is most important in a one-colour block. 

Sometimes it is advisable to plan a design with a pen, making a line 
the same width as the gouge. For posters where many letters are 
used this is often advisable because then the cutting is all done with a 
gouge quite rapidly. 

(b) Preparing the linoleum. 

Get the best quality linoleum (unpatterned) in thickness. It 
should be smooth, free from irregularities or any unevenness of surface, 
for these would register in your print. 

Coat the linoleum with white water colour. Don’t put it on too thick 
for it will crack when dry. The reason for using white is that your de- 
sign when transferred will show up better against white than against the 
dark colour of the linoleum. If the white does not go on smoothly, wash 









Fig. 98 

Courtesy of the N. Y Public Library 


Wood cut illustrations from a isth century French book “Merchants of Paris” 
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the surface of the linoleum with a damp cloth and a little soap to re- 
move excess oil. When this is dry, you will find it easy to lay the paint. 

Select a piece of linoleum a little larger than your design. To cut 
linoleum in pieces for use, turn the canvas side up and with a sharp 
knife cut through the canvas first; the linoleum part will break readily 
after the canvas is cut. 

(c) Transferring the design to linoleum. 

In the first place always remember to reverse your design when 
transferring it to the block, so that when it is printed it will not read 
backwards. Unless you have had experience, it is better to make a 
careful tracing of your design with a sharp, hard pencil (a soft, smudgy 
line is inaccurate and characterless) ; then rub a little oil (or cold cream 
will do if you have nothing else at hand) on your thin tracing paper. 
This will make it more transparent , so that it can be laid face down 
over a piece of carbon paper on your linoleum, and thus be trans- 
ferred with a sharp, hard pencil to the linoleum-block. The transfer 
will appear reversed, ready for cutting. 

Letters are more difficult to handle than are 
broader surfaces. Great care should therefore be 
given not alone to the drawing of the letters but to 
the transferring of them. Often a transfer of a copy 
loses something of the original in quality and char- 
acter. It is well to transfer the letters in the manner 
described above, but after the transfer has been 
made, go over the letters on the linoleum (which are 
now backwards) with a broad pen the width of the 
line used in the original design. (If the letters were 
not pen made in the beginning, however, don’t do 

this.) It is better to use simple, straight line letters aristmas tapper paper 
at first until you become more skillful in cutting. ‘Nod” 
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A simpler way than the 
transfer method to get your 
design on the linoleum is to 
paint or draw it on directly. 

It is not advisable to do this, 
however, unless you have a 
great deal of experience and 
can picture your design in 
reverse on the linoleum. 

Letters, of course, are quite 
difficult to draw backward. 

(d) Cutting the block. 

In the first place, be clear 
in your mind what is to be P,q 

left in relief to print and Linocut by Arthur Young 

what is to be cut away as background. If your design has been 
transferred to the linoleum in pencil outline, mark with a cross or 
some other sign, the parts which are to remain to be printed, and then 
be sure to cut away only the parts which are not marked. If there 
is any confusion about it, you might paint black on your linoleum 
the parts which are to remain. 

Be sure your knives and gouges are sharp. Nothing can be done with 
dull tools. (A new knife should be ground by a man who knows how 
to sharpen delicate tools.) The edges of your design will look 
“chewed” instead of cut if your tools are not sharp, and each little 
imperfection will show in the printing. 

Designs may be engraved entirely with gouges, the cutting may be 
free and direct, if you are experienced enough to do this. The gouge 
is used like a brush in free brush work, the stroke of the gouge being 

an important part of the character of the design. 
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(e) 


It is wise for beginners, and perhaps it is the best way in the long 
run, to cut around the parts to be left in relief with a knife and then 
to clear away the superfluous linoleum with gouges. To insure strong 
edges for the parts to be printed, be sure to hold your knife in a slant- 
ing position away from the edge of the part to be left. (See a, figure loi). 
When you have done this, slant your knife in the opposite direction 
and cut; a little “sliver” will of its own accord fall out of the groove 
thus cut. Don’t try to pick this piece out with your knife because in 

so doing you may jam the edge 
of your design and this irregu- 
larity will print. 

When you have cut around 
each space that is to be printed 
in the manner described above, 
then clear away or rout with 
your gouges all parts which are not to be printed. Be sure these are 
well cleared away; in large spaces it may be necessary to gouge, down 
to the canvas backing to prevent these parts from printing, whereas 
in smaller spaces you will not need to cut so deeply. The larger the 
space to be routed, the deeper it should be cut. All superfluous lino- 
leum around the edge of your design may be cut away entirely. 
Printing. 

Printing from one colour block is quite simple. It involves two 
processes : charging the block, and making the impression. 

1. Charging the block. 

Printers’ ink and oil paint are the best mediums for linoleum print- 
ing. Paint may be applied to the block by means of a dauber (see 
list of equipment) or a brush, but printers’ ink should be spread on a 
block with a brayer, a composition roller (see list of equipment). Print- 
ers’ ink is mixed as you would mix oil paint with a palette knife to secure 
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the desirable colour; then it is rolled out thinly on a marble slab or 
a heavy plate glass by means of the brayer. Be sure the ink is evenly 
and thinly distributed on the roller. Then charge the block by roll- 
ing the ink on the linoleum first one way, then the other. When this 
is accomplished, you are ready to make the print. Do not ink too 
heavily. To secure quality in your print, the texture of the paper 
should show through the print. (See note on page 98.) 

2. Making the impression. 

In linoleum printing, except in the case of very small blocks which 
can be stamped by hand as a wood block is impressed on cloth or as a 
rubber stamp is used (or in the case of larger blocks for textiles which 
may be printed by stepping on them), the block is placed face up on 
the bed of the press (or on a table if the printing is done by hand) and 
the paper laid over it, ready for the printing. 

The next step is to make the print. This may be done in the fol- 
lowing ways : 

(a) By rubbing the paper with the back of a spoon, an ivory paper 
cutter, or any convex surface. (No press is necessary.) 

(b) By using a letter press. Prints may be made on this if the 
block is placed in the middle of the press with proper padding above 
and below. 

(c) By using a Washington Proving Press. This is the most satis- 
factory for large designs especially. The pressure in this press is flat 
from above, similar to that of the letter press. 

(d) By using Sijob press. Blocks should be mounted on wood, type 
high, for quantity printing. 

(e) By using an etching press. (A cylinder press.) 

(f) By using a clothes wringer. This is a type of cylinder press and 
makes good prints. (See figure 104.) 

Be careful not to use too much pressure in any of these methods 
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of printing because the linoleum, being a soft substance, is apt to be 
squeezed too much, thus causing it to crumble and the ink to spread. 

Linoleum cuts may be printed in black or in one colour on white or 
on coloured papers. Christmas cards or posters may be printed in 
black or in a dark colour and the light spots painted in many colours 
by hand. This mixture of methods is a compromise, however, and it is 
a question whether painting and printing should be combined. For 
school use, or for amateurs, however, it is a simple and satisfactory way. 



Fig. 102 

From “Locomotion,” a book of pictures designed and cut on linoleum blocks by the 
Lettering Class of Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 

TWO (or more) colour-block process 

(a) Planning the design. 

As in the case of the one colour-block process, planning the design 
is the most important step and the directions already given under that 
heading in the first process apply here. The only difference to be 
noted is that the design must be planned in as many colours as you 
wish in your print. 

(b) Preparing the linoleum. 

(Follow the directions given under the One Colour-Block Process.) 

(c) Transferring the design and cutting the blocks. 

I. Registering. 

In the one colour-block process, transferring the design to the lin* 
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A, B, C, Prints from three colour blocks showing registering marks. D, complete print 
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oleum requires, as we have seen, simply the engraving of the design, 
reversed, on a single linoleum block. When the design calls for two 
or more colours, however, a separate block must be cut for each colour. 
This means that each colour will be separately printed. The problem 
is, how to make sure that, in the printing, the different parts of the 
design will be placed in exactly their proper relation to each other. 
The difficulty is overcome by the use of registering marks. (Figure 
102.) These must appear on each block, and they must be cut with 
absolute accuracy. Always use the steel square in\drawing and trans~ 
f erring them. 

2 . First method of transferring and cutting. 

(a) Transferring. 

It is necessary first of all to get the design transferred to the several 
blocks. This can be accomplished by following the steps as outlined 
here; 

(1) Make a careful tracing of the design in outline with a sharp, 
hard pencil. On this tracing draw, with your steel square, registering 
marks. (See figure 102.) 

(2) Transfer to one block, with a sharp, hard pencil and by means 
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of carbon paper, the parts which are to be red. Also transfer the 
registering marks. 

(3) Transfer to another block from the same tracing, the parts 
which are to be green. Also transfer the registering marks. 

(4) Transfer to another block from the same tracing, the parts 
which are to be black. Also transfer the registering marks. 

Be accurate in transferring, especially the registering marks. 

Use the steel square in transferring them. 

(b) Cutting. 

Now that the design has been transferred, part by part, to as many 
blocks as there are to be colours, you are ready to do the cutting. 
Cut each colour block. (See description under One Colour-Block 
Process.) 

Cut the registering marks with the steel square. Hold the knife (be 
sure it is sharp) upright, not slanting, and cut right through the 
canvas. (See b , figure 100.) When the blocks are engraved and 
the registering marks accurately cut on each colour plate, you are 
ready for the printing. 

3. Second method of transferring and cutting — ^the key plate method. 

If one of your blocks, the black one for instance, is the key to the 
other colours; that is, if it surrounds or locates the other colour spots, 
it can serve as a key plate. 

(a) Transfer to a linoleum block (a little larger than your design) 
the design which is a key plate; also transfer the registering marks with 
the steel square. 

(b) Engrave the key plate, including the registering marks, cut- 
ting these through the canvas backing with the steel square and a 
sharp knife held upright. (See b , figure 100.) 

(c) Now print this key plate (on which you have engraved the reg- 
istering marks) on a piece of paper (not too absorbent). Then lay 
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the wet print face down on a fresh piece of linoleum so that the reg- 
istering marks come inside the edge of the linoleum and make a print 
of this. You will now have an impression of your key plate reversed on a 
piece of linoleum ready to be engraved. Go through this process with 
as many fresh pieces of linoleum as there are colour plates. 

(d) Now on one plate proceed to cut away all but what in the print 
will be red, and on another all but what will be green. If your first 
block really is a key it will show the exact position and shapes of your 
colour spots. (On each colour block cut the registering marks with 
the steel square accurately.) 

(d) Printing. 

The making of the impressions in the two or more colour-plate pro- 
cess differs somewhat from that described in the one colour-plate pro- 
cess. If you have been exact in transferring and cutting your register- 
ing marks, the two or 
more colour blocks 
ought to register ac- 
curately. 

It is necessary, 
however, to make 
a “register sheet” 

(see I, figure 103) on 
which your paper is 
clipped. On the regis- 
ter sheet, little pieces 
of cardboard (thinner 
than the linoleum) 
are glued down accu- 
rately to form a right angle corresponding exactly with the registering 
marks on the colour plates. Each plate is charged with its proper 
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I. Bed used in printing on a letter press or a Wash- 
ington proving press. 11. Bed used on clothes wringer 
press or etching press. A, Stiff cardboard not as thick 
as the linoleum. B, Stiff cardboard. C, Strips of card- 
board not as thick as the linoleum. D, Paper on which 
the print is to be made. 



colour, slipped carefully and exactly into the corner, and the paper 
(which has been clipped to the register sheet) is laid over the charged 
block, put into the press, and the first colour impression is made. 
This first colour block is removed, and the second plate is charged, 
fitted into the corner, printed, and the block is removed. This same 
process is continued until all the colour blocks are printed. 

If a clothes wringer is used for a press, you need to make a special 
“bed” on which the blocks are placed and the paper clipped. (Sec 



Clothes wringer press showing ‘‘bed*^ 
between rollers 

II, figure 103.) This bed moves between the rollers, thus making the 
print. (Several sheets of smooth manila paper should be laid over 
the paper on which the print is to be made.) 

CLEANING UP 

The last, but by no means the least, of the linoleum printing process 
is the cleaning of the marble slab and the rollers. Use kerosene and 
cloths which are not “ linty” for cleaning ink from the rollers and the 
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marble slab. Be sure to dry the brayers carefully and hang them up 
so that they do not touch anything. Remember they are very sensitive. 



EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

Linoleum — made of cork dust and linseed oil. Get the best quality I” 
thick. Be sure the surface is smooth and the grain even. 

Tools, etc. 

Gouges vj u V 

Knife with a sharp thin blade — a small stencil knife or pen knife 
Reversible carborundum stone, coarser on one side than on the 
other. 

Oil stone 

Slip stones — which slip inside the gouges and sharpen them 
Steel square 
Ruler 
Hard pencil 
Palette knife 

Printers’ Inks — yellow, yellow red, purple red, purple blue, green 
blue, yellow green, black, mixing white (opaque), and transparent white. 
The exact names of inks vary. Water colour inks are now procurable. 
(See note on page 98.) 

Brayers or Rollers — made of glue and molasses. These are very 
sensitive to atmosphere and touch and should be hung so that they 
do not come in contact with each other or with anything else. They 
should be kept clean and greased when not in use. (Some brayers are 
made for warm weather and others for cold.) 

Dauber — made of a piece of cotton, covered with oil silk and muslin, 
and tied tightly to form a wad. 

Marble Slab or heavy plate of glass. It should be flat, clean and 
smooth. A white slab is best because colour is more easily seen on it. 

Kerosene or Gasolene for cleaning. 
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Clean Cloths free from lint, to dry the rollers and the marble slab. 

Paper — transfer and tracing paper. For printing, Japanese paper 
is the most satisfactory, or other paper somewhat absorbent and not too 
rough. It is difficult to print light on a dark paper. 

Presses — 

Flat pressure, which include letter press or Washington proving 
press or job press, for quantity work. 

Roller pressure, which include etching press or clothes wringer 
(See figure 105). (Toy clothes wringers are now made with which it is 
possible to make small prints.) 



Fig. 106 


Ticket, designed and cut on a linoleum 
block by Katherine Young 


Note. Water-colour ink is now procurable in all colours and is preferable for school work as 
it is removed from rollers and glass w’ith water. A rubber roller such as photographers use is 
preferable to the regular brajer that printers use. 
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PART V 

TEACHING LETTERING 

Chapter XII 
Teaching Lettering 

Until recently lettering has been taught from too technical a point 
of view. The student was required to learn to draw letters as perfectly as 
possible, and after much tedious, meticulous learning, if he still desired 
to continue, he was allowed to arrange letters in a poster or a sign. Many 
students lost interest because of having to start with intensive drill, and 
never cared to take up the study of lettering again. 

To-day, in progressive schools, the student is asked to use simple tools 
and letters at first and to begin immediately to arrange letters, to create 
with them even if the technique is not perfect. Skill in drawing is not 
ignored by any means, but it is attained naturally, as the result of using 
letters for some real purpose. 

In teaching lettering to children it is necessary to understand their 
interests and abilities at various age levels in order that their work may 
not be too difficult for them, but may be satisfying and enjoyable. In 
many schools where manuscript writing, as penmanship, has been intro- 
duced, little children are taught to write the same letter forms that they 
read on the printed page. This experience in using simple, elemental 
letter forms lays a splendid foundation for work in lettering later on. 

Teacher devices for measuring letters mechanically and squaring 
them until the essential letter forms are lost, should not be used. Why 
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should an“0”or a“C” be drawn square when they are essentially round ? A 
little child can make an attempt to draw or cut a round “O” even though 
the result is not perfect. If the child forms a habit of drawing or cutting 
round “O’s” from the beginning the process will grow increasingly easier. 

In the unit form of organizing subject matter, lettering makes many 
contributions. How interesting the study of history becomes when the 
development of writing through the ages is studied! In a sixth grade of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, a unit was under- 
taken for study on the subject of “How Man Has Made Records or Books 
Through the Ages.” This project was rich in content in English, reading, 
writing, geography, history, arithmetic, science, industrial and fine arts.* 

In the junior high school, boys and girls are eager to try out new tools 
and materials, to adventure into the unknown. This is a good time to 
introduce to them the broad and fascinating field of writing, lettering, 
illuminating, and typography, and to give them a taste of the many kinds 
of experiences associated with these arts. When the fun in lettering is 
experienced many children will maintain an interest in it; with some, it 
may become a vocation, with many, an avocation. In later life these 
same children will remember the delight they had in using a few lettering 
tools and a bottle of ink and thus use their leisure time with more profit 
and enjoy'ment. 

Children at this age will begin to be interested in the underlying prin- 
ci{)les of fine lettering. (See Part I.) They will enjoy analyzing the 
alphabet, discovering that letters are made up of horizontal, vertical, 
diagonal, and curved lines, just as other designs are, and that if letters 
are repeated in such a way that these various lines pull together in rhythm 
and fine spacing, then pattern is the result. They will discover that such 
designs are useful for book linings, box coverings, and wrapping papers. 
(See Chapter III.) 

* “Curriculum Making in an Elementary .School,” Lincoln School Staff, Ginn & Co., 1927. 
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This exploratory work in junior high school is an excellent preparation 
for senior high school, where art is usually elective. Having experienced 
some of the delightful possibilities of the art of lettering, the boy or girl 
is ready to choose intelligently the more specialized courses in high school. 

The year book and school magazine form centres around which much 
of the lettering in senior high school is accomplished. Cover designs, end 
sheets, title pages, layouts, illustrations, page decorations are splendid 
problems in lettering. Cooperation of the Art Department with the print 
shop is important also in order that printed matter needed for school use 
may be as fine as possible in layout, proportion, emphasis, tone, and colour. 

In high school there is an incessant demand for posters and signs for 
games, parties, assemblies. The great concern of the art teacher is how 
to meet this demand and yet to continue the regular class work. If posters 
have to be “rushed,” there is little real art experience in designing them 
and no educational value. Some kind of organization like a poster club 
is a necessity so that the demand is specially cared for. 

The following list shows the wealth of possibilities in using letters. 
Any one of these problems, if handled in the right way, is a design problem; 
for unless the spacing, proportion, tone, and colour are well conceived, the 
results will not be art. 




Fig. 107 
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1. Programmes for plays, marionette shows, festivals, dances, games, 
concerts, commencement exercises. 

2. Tickets for plays, games, etc. 

3. Menus and place cards for lunches, dinners, banquets. 

4. Festival and greeting cards — Christmas, New Year, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, birthday. 

5. Valentines — in cut paper, painted or drawn with pen or crayon, 
cut on linoleum. 

6. Letterheads. 

7. Covers for English, history, geography papers, etc., portfolios 
for art work, tracings, and collections. 

8. Charts — to teach lessons in food values, exercise, care of clothing, 
etc. 

9. Decorative maps — related to history and geography. 

10. Advertising — posters, signs, cards, broadsides, folders, pamph- 
lets, and labels for sales, exhibits, plays, games, dances, festivals, 
lectures, concerts, debates, door signs, numbers, keep-off-the-grass 
signs, road signs, tavern signs. 

11. Postcards showing places of interest in the town or city in which 
the school is situated. These may be printed in quantity from 
zinc plates or linoleum blocks. 

12. Papers — gift wrappings, fruit wrappers, candy wrappers, pat- 
terns made by repeating letters, and appropriate subject matter 
for business or for Christmas. These may be cut on linoleum 
blocks and printed. 

13. Paper-bag designs painted freely. 

14. Cartons and other containers. Designing boxes of cardboard, 
wood and tin, using borders of letters and lettered spaces. 

15. Monograms for stationery, bags, etc. 

16. Athletic symbols, arm bands, banners, club insignia. 
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17. Booklets — written books, the make-up of a book, format, book 
jackets, covers, end sheets, title pages, page ornaments, illustra- 
tions, layout, style of lettering, binding. 

1 8. Illuminated capitals, in modern and ancient style. 

19. Year book — a book set in type. Same problems in many ways 
as in the hand-made booklet. Practical experience in book manu- 
facture, study of type faces, layout, processes of reproduction. 

20. School magazine — the product of the English and Art depart- 
ments. The same problems as listed under booklets and year 
books. 

21. Book plates. 

22. Calendars, sundials, clock faces. 

23. Plates, cups and saucers, bowls, table covers, draperies, hangings, 
rugs, lamp shades, tea caddies, tiles, book ends. Letters used 
ornamentally in various materials. 

The following is a list of materials suitable for lettering: 

Steel pens, round and flat nib in all sizes. 

Reed and quill pens cut by hand from a goose quill, cane, or reed — 
a Japanese brush handle may be used. (See Johnston’s “Writing, 
and Illuminating and Lettering,” pp. 51-60, directions for cutting 
pens.) 

Wooden pens, cut flat or round. 

Brushes made especially for lettering. 

Blackboard chalk in white and colours, small pieces used flat produce 
letters like those made with a flat nib steel or reed pen. 

Lithographic crayon, flat stick or in pencil form, helpful in producing 
graded tones, also Blaisdell and China marking crayons in pencil 
form. 

Water-colour pencils to produce softened edges and graded tones. 
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Carpenter’s flat lead pencils. 

Stick of graphite, square, similar to lithographic stick. 

Where lettering is taught as a separate course in high school or college 
the following points of emphasis should be considered in planning a bal- 
anced course in lettering. 

A. The appreciative: good taste in selecting letter forms and arrange- 
ments, sensitivity to art quality in the contour of letters, tone, 
proportion, emphasis, colour. 

B. The creative: independent thinking and invention in designing, 
creative expression through lettering, writing and typography. 

C. The technical: ability to use the tools of lettering freely and as 
skilfully as possible — pencil, pens, crayon, brush. Interest in ac- 
quiring technique will be sustained when skill is needed to carry out 
creative problems. 

D. The historical: knowledge of the historical backgrounds of writing, 
lettering, illuminating, typography is important for enrichment, 
especially in schools where art work is fused with history, geography 
and literature in the unit form of organization. 

A teacher of lettering should be sensitive to the art in lettering, to 
distinguish between the commonplace and the distinguished in letter form 
and arrangement. He should be able to arouse and keep alive the interest 
of his students, encourage freedom from self-consciousness and tenseness 
of mind and body. Students often take their work too seriously, they 
need a more playful attitude toward it; for creative work can never be 
done without a sense of freedom. If they are too serious and tense they 
should “limber up.” The comic is a great “limberer.” A teacher might 
ask the class to make “funny” posters; this will help them to “let go,” 
and better ways of doing things will unfold. 

A teacher who wishes to inspire creative work should have good 
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common sense, a sense of humour, sincerity, sympathy. He should 
realize how comparatively unimportant he is and how all-important his 
students are. Art cannot be pumped into anyone any more than playing 
the piano can. It must be experienced by both student and teacher. And 
the more a teacher takes himself out of the way, mentally, and allows his 
students to work freely, the better and more original the work that will 
result. A well intentioned teacher may think he does this, but many 
times he has an idea, perhaps unconsciously, that his students should do 
what he outlines, not what they think and feel. A good teacher combines 
the qualities of true humility and assurance, of open-mindedness and 
conviction. To encourage and guide his students in creative work, he 
can often do more for them by having confidence in them than in any 
other way. 

“Art consists in excellence (of quality, not technique) and the pro- 
duction of it depends upon the exercise of powers within, not a collection 
of facts from without or the acquirement of knowledge and skill. 

“Arthur Wesley Dow.” 
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